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OUR COLONIES.—DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. 


“And with respect to this part of the subject—with respect to the proper 
relationship of Canada to this country (and I trust the most friendly connexion 
will always exist between us) I think it is most desirable to act upon this prin- 
ciple, as far as you can with safety to the general interest—namely, that you 
should treat Canada as if she were an integral part of the kingdom.” —Si1r Rosert 
Pret’s Speeeh, in introducing the Tarigf and Income Tax, March \\th. 


The principle laid down by the Prime Minister in the above 
speech, in reference to our commercial intercourse with our 
Colonies, having been echoed by the newspaper organs of his 
party, and adopted by the government to a great extent in its 
recent alterations of the tariff we propose to devote a few pages 
to the consideration of the subject, and more especially to trace 
the operations of the ‘ principle” of treating the Colonies as an 
integral part of the kingdom, upon the interests of the trading 
and industrious classes of this country. Let us premise, with a 
view to a clear understanding of the matter, that it is proposed 
to make our Colonies an integral part of the kingdom only in 
respect of commercial intercourse—that it is no part of the policy 
of the government to bring them within the operation of our 
fiscal laws, so as to render them tributary to the exigencies of 
the national revenue. This, indeed, we are precluded from 
doing by an existing statute, enacted at the commencement of 
the rupture with our North American Colonies, in which the 
Imperial legislature repudiated the right to tax the Colonies for 
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Differential Duties. 


the benefit of the mother country. Not only does England 
derive no revenue from her dependencies, but a large amount of 
expenditure is annually incurred for their government and protec. 
tion. By a return made to the House of Commons, it appears 
that the Colonial expenditure by Great Britain in the year 
1835-6, amounted to £2,646,410 15s. 8d., and this sum has 
been greatly increased since that time. In Canada alone we 
have at the present moment nearly 20,000 regular troops, main- 
tained at the charge of this country. Even the native militia 
are not allowed to furnish their own uniforms, for which purpose 
£100,000 have been voted by the British parliament during 
this session out of the Consolidated Fund! And it has been 
intimated that we are to be called upon to guarantee a loan, 
(which is another word for paying the money) to the extent of 
upwards of a million sterling, to enable the Canadian govern- 
ment to carry on its internal improvements. 

Not only do we pay for the civil and military government of 
the Colonies, and provide them with ships of war, ordnance and 
naval stores, not only do we construct and maintain their forti- 
fications, harbours and light-houses—we furnish them with 
bishops, schoolmasters, and stipendiary magistrates! A few 
items of our expenditure on Colonial account, taken from the 
Finance accounts of 1841-2, will place the subject in a clear 
light before our readers. 

In 1842, the sum of £20,300. was voted out of the Consolidated 
Fund, ‘to pay the salaries of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in the West Indies.” 

The sum of £29,350. ‘to defray the charge of the salaries, 
allowances, and contingencies of the stipendiary magistrates in 
the West Indies, Mauritius, and Cape of Good Hope.” 

The sum of £15,000, ‘ to defray such expenses as her Majesty 
may incur in aiding the local legislature in providing for the 
Religious and moral Instruction of the Emancipated Negro 
population.” 

The sum of £2,250. ‘‘towards defraying the expenses of a 
Light-house, to be erected on Morant point, Jamaica; also on 
account of a Light-house to be erected at Bermuda.” 

The sum of £242. 4s. 3d. for ‘*expense incurred for the 
passage of the Bishop of Barbadoes and his chaplain from 
Barbadoes to Antigua, and for the hire of a schooner during 
his visitation through the Archdeaconry of Antigua.” 

We present these few items in our Colonial expenditure, not 
so much with a view of exhibiting the extent and nature of the 
pecuniary burdens which these so called ‘* possessions” entail 
upon this country, as to enable the reader to judge of the merits 
of the claim set up for the protection of their products against 
foreign competition in our markets. When the advocates of 
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and Free trade demand the abolition of the corn law, they are told that 
it of the heavy amount of taxation borne by the British agriculturists, 
tec- prevents their competing with the foreign corn-grower. But 
ears the Colonists have no such plea. Not only are they not more 
year heavily taxed than foreign countries, they are altogether ex- 
has empted from many of those civil and military expenses which 
we every other state is called upon to bear. ‘The claim then of the 
ain- Colonists to a protective or discriminating duty upon their 
litia products, is based upon another ground, viz. that we enjoy a 
pose corresponding monopoly in their markets. Let us examine how 
ring far this plea will bear the test of examination: and by way of 
een elucidating the question the more clearly by an individual case, 
oan, we will take first the article of coffee, upon which it is proposed 
it of to lay a duty of 4d. a tb. when brought from our own possessions, 
ern- whilst the Brazilian and Cuban coffee is to be subject to a duty 
of 8d. The planters of Jamaica will thus have a protection of 
it of 4d. a tb. in the British market, as against foreign competitors. 
and To estimate the effects of this arrangement, one important fact 
orti- must be borne in mind—our Colonies do not grow sufficient 
with coffee for our consumption. By shutting out the supply from 
few other countries, they give themselves the command over the 
the price in our market up to that point, at which the rival article is 
clear permitted to come into competition with them. This point, as 
we have said, is to be fixed by Sir Robert Peel’s new Tariff, 
ated at the differential duty of 4d.a tb. In other words, until the 
nent Jamaica grower has secured 4d. » tb. more for his coffee than 
the produce of Brazil or Cuba brings in foreign markets, the 
ries, British consumer will not be allowed to partake of the latter. 
es in This is the end and aim of the protecting duty of 4d., and we 
may be sure that the Colonists will avail themselves of it so long 
jesty as they have the monopoly of an insulflic:ently supplied market. 
- the But let us next see how far the plea that the people of this 
egro country enjoy a similar monopoly in the colonies will bear inves- 
tigation. Here it is of importance to premise, that in no staple 
of a article of our manufactures are the whole of our exports ab- 
0 on sorbed by the colonial markets. They take off but a small 
portion of our cottons, woollens, hardwares, &c., the remainder 
- the of which are sold in foreizn countries; and it must be especially 
from remembered that the price at which the colonists bay such manu- 
ring factures is the same as that at which we sell them to the Brazil- 
ians, &c. If our dependencies consumed the whole of the 
, not manufactures of this country, and required additional supplies . 
the from abroad, and if they passed a law, under such circumstances, 
ntail to protect us against these foreign rivals, it would give us to the 
erits extent of that protective duty a monopoly of their market. 
ainst This might be a very unwise course for them, but, under such 


23 of circumstances, the object of the law would be effected. Under 
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the present circumstances, however, any fiscal regulations in our 
colonies, made for the purpose of securing to the manufacturers 
and merchants of the mother country any preference over those 
of other nations, must be wholly inoperative and delusive. Our 
productions, as we have said, are sold to a far greater extent to 
foreigners than to the colonists, and the price in the neutral 
markets of the world is the price at which British manufactures 
must always be sold in our dependencies. The latter may im. 
pose any discriminating duties they please to favour us, but, what- 
ever may be the operation of such duties upon their revenue, 
they will not affect the prices at which our manufactures will 
sell. The exporting merchants and agents in this country who 
make their purchases in Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham, 
pay precisely the same prices for their wares to whatever portion 
of the globe they may be afterwards consigned; or, in a word, 
the Jamaican and the Brazilian buy their cottons, woollens, and 
hardwares, at precisely the same rates in our markets. We have 
reiterated this view of the subject with some risk of being 
charged with tautology, because it is studiously lost sight of, or 
misrepresented by the supporters of the system of differential 
duties. Let us now see the amount of loss which we incur upon 
one or two principal articles of colonial production. 

The consumption of coffee in this country amounts, in round 
numbers, to about 24,000,000 Ibs. annually, upon which a pro- 
tecting duty of 4d. a tb. is to be levied for the benefit of the 
colonies, amounting to £400,000. The price of good St. Do- 
mingo or Brazilian coffee has long ranged at from 4d. to 5d. a bb. 
in the European markets. The protecting duty will, therefore, 
be about 100 per cent. upon the natural price. The result will 
be this Coffer, the produce of our colonies, will sell in bond 
at from 8d. to 9d. a tb., whilst a similar quality, from Brazil or 
Hayti, may be purchased at 4d. to 5d. Double the quantity of 
the produce of our capital and labour will thus be exchanged for 
the coffee we get from our colonies, as compared with what 
might be received (and what the Swiss people, who have no 
colonies, do receive,) in exchange for our manufactures from the 
foreigner. In fact this has been precisely the operation of the 
present law, for although Sir Robert Peel proposes to reduce 
the duty upon both foreign and colonial coffee, he intends to 
ane the same amount of protection for the colonies as has 

itherto (owing to an evasion of the law) been enjoyed. Upon 
this subject the evidence of Mr. Moore, before the Committee 
on Import Duties, in 1840, may be quoted :— 


Mr. THorNnEty: What is the value of Brazil coffee in bond in 
this country, as compared with coffee the produce of British plantations 
of equal quality ? 
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Mr. Moors: I should say that Brazil coffee is worth, at the present 
moment, perhaps from 42s. to 44s. a cwt., and Jamaica, of similar 
quality, rather more than double that. 

The difference in the duty you consider to be a protection to the 
West India interest ’—Just so. 

Is it your opinion that that protection amounts to a tax upon the 
people of this country ’—No question of it. 

That they pay to that extent more for their coffee than they would 
otherwise do ?—Yes. 





Let us next see the amount of loss we incur by the far greater 
monopoly of sugar: the duty upon which the produce of our 
colonies is 24s. a cwt., whilst that from foreign countries pays 
63s. This protective duty is virtually a prohibition of the sugar 
of Brazil, &c., and we shall see to me he extent the West Indians 
have availed themselves of their privilege. We cannot do better 
than refer to the evidence given before the Imports Duties Com- 
mittee, which was particularly explicit upon this subject. Messrs. 
Moore and Saunders, Brazilian merchants, were examined as to 
the comparative prices of colonial and foreign sugars. 


Mr. THorNELY: Will you state the relative price of Brazil sugar in 
bond in this country compared with sugar of a similar quality in bond, 
the produce of British possessions ? 

Mr. Moore: Brown or Muscovado sugars, the produce of Brazil, 
are worth from 20s. to 22s. a ewt. 

What is the value of similar sugars in bond, the produce of British 
possessions ? 

Mr. Saunpers: About 54s. to 56s. 

What are other qualities ’ 

There is none but brown imported from the West Indies; Brazil 
white sugars in bond are 24s. to 26s. Similar quality white sugars from 
British possessions I should think worth from 62s. to 66s. in bond. 

Then the value of Brazil sugar in bond, in this country, is consider- 
ably less than half the price of similar sugar, the produce of British 
possessions ’—Considerably less. 


The price of sugar has declined since the date at which the 
above evidence was taken (23d July, 1840). We have now 
lying upon our table samples of foreign and colonial s . 
with their prices, at the beginning of this month (May), which 
have been furnished us by a a London firm, 
upon whose accuracy we can place the fullest reliance. The 
result of the comparison may be thus briefly stated :— 


Value of British West India sugar in bond....... 32s. to 45s. per Cwt. 
Corresponding qualities of foreign.......+++.+++++ 18s. to 23s. —,, 
Value of Mauritius, ditto ditto............sceeeeees 21s. to 44s. ite 


Corresponding qualities of foreign .......++++ acon AO, CEE. 
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In round numbers the colonial sugars may be quoted as near 
as possible, at double the prices of the foreign. In other words, 
we give two pieces of calico to our colonists for the same quan. 
tity of sugar which we might have from the Brazilians for one 

iece. And now let us endeavour to compute the loss which is 
incurred by this country in consequence of the differential duties 
upon sugar alone. We give below an account of the quantities 
of sugar entered for home consumption since 1835, (the period 
at which the slave emancipation act came into operation), and 
the price as compared with Brazilian sugar at the same dates, 
taken from a Parliamentary Return of May 5, 1841. 




















Total quantity ~~ Pric: ; 

| wear. | ener for” | Net Revenue. | alomia | ‘pani |pPifoenee of 
Cwt. “ " 

- £. <a s. d.| s a. 
1836 | 3,488,399 4,184,165 4010) 27 11 12 11 
1837 | 3,954,810 4,760,565 34 7/21 3 I13 4 
1838 | 3,909,665 | 4,656,892 33 8 | 21 3 12 § 
1839 | 3,825,599 | 4,586,936 39 2 22 1 17 1 
1840 | 3,594,834 | 4,449,070 |49 1 21 6 27 7 
*1841 | 4,200,000 | ———— 42 0 21 0. 21 0 


It will be found upon calculation, that the aggregate of the 
excess of price paid to the Colonists for sugar since 1835, 
amounts to upwards of £20,000,000 sterling in six years. In 
other words we have paid twenty miltions more for our sugar in 
that short period than it would es cost us if bought from the 
Brazilians or Cubans. During the same time the whole amount 
of our manufactures consumed by the West Indians has fallen 
short of the above sum, so that we are brought to the astound- 
ing conclusion, that had we made a present to the West Indies 
of all the goods they have taken from us, and retained to our- 
selves a right to trade with Brazil and other sugar growing 
countries, we should have been gainers by the arrangement !t 


* This is an estimate, the year not being included in former returns. 


t A plea has been set up against encouraging slave-grown sugar, and it will be 
recollected that the late government was defeated, and virtually broken up, upoo 
Lord Sandon’s motion against the whig measure for reducing the duty on 
foreign sugar. This has always appeared to us to have been an insincere- political 
manceuvre. There is a law which permits the importation of slave-grown suga 
into this country, for the purpose of being refined in bond, and re-exported to foreign 
countries, at the same time that there is an enactment which forbids the introduc- 
tion of an ounce of such sugar, or even a gallon of the treacle for the consumption 
of our own people. However such inconsistent legislation may be defended, on the 
plea of state policy, it must be clearly indefensible on those religious or conscien- 
tious grounds which were put forth by Lord Sandon, and others, in the debate ol 
Jast session. We give below the copy of a return which was moved for by Mr. 
Mark Philips, (8th February, 1841) showing the countries to which we exported 
foreign sugar, refined in bond, in this kingdom. Whilst we are willing to supply all 
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The loss which the revenue sustains by the sugar monopoly 
may be stated in the very words of Mr. M‘Gregor, Secretary 


the nations of the earth with the produce of slave labour, it is in vain that we pro- 
fess our horror at consuming it ourselves. It will be seen that the West Indians 
consume largely of slave-grown sugar. They send us the whole of their produce, and 
supply themselves with Brazilian sugar from this country, at half the price they charge 
us ! u 

# An Account of all Foretan Sucar Refined in Bond fom the 5th day of 
July, 1840, to the latest period to which the Account can be made up, ine luding 
also the quantity exported to the Isle of Man. 





Quantity of Refined Sugar, the Produce of 
Foreign Sugar Refined, in Bond, under Act 














COUNTRIES 3&4 Will. L[V., ¢. 61, exported from London 
TO WHICH EXPORTED. and the Outports of the United Kingdom, 
powees the Sth July, 1840, and the 5th Jan., 
¥ ~ LONDON. | OUTPORTS. TOTAL. 
| Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
|Russia ... ae = = ee ws Sew ee ae | 4,695 
Sweden _ ene sie _ — 
| Norway ... mee me oe a ager | 520 
| Denmark ro sie = — — — 
| Prussia ... ve ial jie —_ —_ 
| Germany _ = in ] 040 ad ten Ae oe 1,040 
| Holland ... vas rave ia 15 Sani: Seal 10 15 
Belgium ane ins obs — — — 
France ... a el: “Miek<sihi ais ane 32 
Portugal, Azores, ‘and Madeir ira... 305 244 549 
Spain and the Canaries ies | 5,642 | 501 6,143 
Gibraltar ie oe Be 2,942 | 1,069 4,011 
Italy a saa roe >| 21,019 22.840 43,859 
Malta - ais =e |; 1,712 2437 | 4,149 
lonian Islands ‘ sin | 3,748 309 | 4,057 
Morea and Greek Islands on LS ee 1,047 
Turkey ... uns —! 257 =| «12,584 
Syria aud Pale ~stine | spi < > i ae i774 
Egypt .. ove aa — _ 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco | ee? ~ Mite ‘eum: vein ee 777 
Western Coast of Africa... am 159 23 182 
Cape of Good sil ons ie } 48 839 | 887 
St. Helena tins oil a ae | 13 
Mauritius... ee -- | 2,908 1,234 | 2,939 
East Indies and China in o 946 886 1,832 
S ttlementsin Australia dias | 4,407 1,686 | 6,093 
New Zealand _ ni i4 28 42 
British North American Colonies | 2,280 6.664 | 8944 
British West Indies pers ek 5,528 8,569 | 14,097 
Foreign West Indies... ak” teat wee aoe a 6 | 15 
United States of America ... ae 21 | 21 
Mexico, and the South American States| 58 aie agls:. Jain. dete 58 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney! 1,772 296 2,063 
Isle of Man J oe oe eer 156 156 
Total tes a 72,925 | 48,074 | 120,990 | 
WiLuiaM Irvine, 
Inspector-General of Imports and Exports.” 
terete Seer Oe, Goto Beams i 
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to the Board of Trade, in his evidence before the Committee 
on Import Duties. 

Mr. Vituiers: Have you ever considered what the annual loss is to 
the revenue from this protective duty on sugar ? 

I consider at least about £3,000,000. 

CuarrMan: Do you consider that the effect of lowering the price 
of sugar in England would be attended not only with an increase of 
revenue of £3,000,000 to the state, but also with all the comforts aris- 
ing from that greatly increased consumption ? 

I have no doubt of it; my estimate is £3,000,000 in addition. 


Here then is a source from which the deficiency in the reve- 
nue might be made up, not only without the imposition of the 
income tax or any other new burdens, but actually by diminishing 
the pressure of taxation, and adding to the comforts of the people. 
The only sacrifice incurred, would be on the part of the mono- 
polists owning the soil of the West Indian 4 math who extort 
this enormous sum from the pockets of the British people 
without rendering them any return, or possessing the slightest 
title to levy such contributions, and who are destitute, as we 
have seen, of any one of those specious pretences for ‘ protec- 
tion,” which are set up in favour of monopoly by the British 
landlords. 

We have adduced the two principal Colonial articles as 
illustrations of the operation of differential duties; but the 
principle acts in precisely the same manner in timber, spices, 
and, indeed all other productions which are imported from both 
Foreign countries and our Colonies. It is proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel to impose, as a general rule, double the duty upon 
Foreign articles paid upon those imported from the British pos- 
sessions. The effect of this arrangement would be, supposing 
the whole of our supplies to be derived from the Colonies at 
monopoly prices, that one half the revenue would be sacrificed, 
the consumer would be deprived of a proportionate share of 
comforts, the trade with Foreign states would suffer a like 
diminution, and a greatly increased amount of direct or indirect 
taxation would be requisite to make up the consequent deficiency 
in the Exchequer. At the same time a monopoly interest of 
vast power would be built up, at the expense oF the consumer, 
which, would exert its influence at all times in conjunction with 
the landed interest at home, for the purpose of dailies industry, 
and despoiling it of its legitimate reward. 

Having pm Sadr our space, we shall for the present leave 
this subject in the hands of our readers, commending it to their 
attention, as one of the very first importance to the welfare of 
the people, whether viewed in a commercial, social, or political 
light. We shall probably recur to the question of our Eclonial 
policy in a future number. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A NEW NOVEL, 


WITH A FAL LAL LA LA. 


Have you read Mr. Warren’s “ Ten thousand a year’? 

If you hav’nt I vow ’tis uncommonly queer, 

For the “world and his wife’’ are all reading it here, 
With a fal lal la la. 

*Tis written expressly the Tories to butter, 

The genteel folk who live tother side of the gutter, 

And record the magnanimous things which they utter, 
With a fal lal la la. 


It will show you besides that the Rads and the Whigs 

Are nasty, vile, vulgar, contemptible prigs, 

And the whole of them not worth just so many figs, 
With a fal lal la la. 


But I'll tell you the story, and then you can judge 

Of the weight and the depth of this comical fudge ; 

If you find it too long you may give me a nudge, 
With a fal lal la la. 

But, perhaps, for ’tis three volumes all very thick, 

*Twill be better to peel off the bark from the stick, 

By which means we shall get at the pith pretty quick, 
With a fal lal la la. 

Mr. Aubrey, the hero, is rich in all things, 

Both in virtue and cash—a believer in kings, 

A high churchman, an angel in fact! barring wings, 


And a fal lal la la. 


He lives in an old Tory mansion in state, 

And relieves all the poor who can crawl to his gate, 

And those only get nothing who die or can’t wait, 
For a fal lal la la. 


He makes speeches in Parliament too very fine, 
And thinks old institutions are good like old wine, 
And abuses, if old enough, all but divine, 

With a fal lal la la. 
He is blessed with a wife—such a wife! oh, your eyes 
No! can never again hope to see such a prize, 
Two sweet babies he has, and a sister likewise, 

With a fal lal la la. 
And they live very snug on ten thousand a year, 
And don’t feel much pressure, tho’ things are so dear, 
But can still spare a trifle for spirits and beer, 

And a fal lal la la. 


Ll 





Some Account of a New Novel. 


Then one Tittlebat Titmouse, a shop boy, a chap 

Who resides in a garret, and not worth a rap, 

Is found out by some lawyers, Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
With a fal lal la la. 


And by some hocus pocus of heirship they get 

The ten thousand a year for this beautiful pet, 

A rascal by nature made a “ gent” by brevet, 
With a fal lal la la. 


He’s a Whig too, because he’s a terrible brute, 

More disgusting than serpent, toad, lizard, or newt, 

And thus always you'll find out the tree by the fruit, 
With a fal lal la la. 


And he marries the child of a stately old earl, 

Who, because he’s a Whig, is a fool and a churl, 

And finds cash for his title by selling his girl 
For a fal lal la la. 


But the hero, so cruelly forced to vacate, 

Thanks his stars with an air, makes a bow to his fate! 

Proving clearly that Tories in all states are great, 
With a fal lal la la. 


Tho’ beggar’d, his honour’s still so very dear, 

That to pay the back rents of ten thousand a year, 

Some good friend gives a bond—he does him, it is clear, 
With a fal lal la la. 


An election comes next, and it cleverly shows 

That persuading a voter means breaking his nose, 

And a member’s returned by hard cash or hard blows, 
And a fal lal la la. 


Then Gammon proposes to marry Miss Kate, 

Aubrey’s sister, but finds, honest man, he’s too late, 

And a secret slips out in the midst of his prate, 
With a fal lal la la. 


And this secret proves to be well worth the knowing, 
It stops Mr. Titmouse’s flapping and crowing, 
In his title a flaw unexpectedly showing, 

With a fal lal la la. 


For it seems by ill luck, that the gentleman’s pa, 

In his hurry to marry the gentleman’s ma, 

Quite forgot the church rites like his highness the Shah, 
With a fal lal la la. 

That’s not it— twas the lady who made the faus pas, 

By enacting the part of a female bashaw, 


Having two living husbands, and so came the flaw, 
With a fal lal la la. 


And Titmouse’s spouse is killed dead by the news, 

And the Earl, the old reed, gets a dreadful new bruise, 

And poor Titmouse himself is in all sorts of stews, 
With a fal lal la la. 
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But, however, the end of the matter was thus, 

He’s turned out on the world with a good deal of fuss, 

And the Aubreys go back in three cabs and a buss, 
With a fal lal la la. 

And Gammon takes poison and dies in a flurry, 

While the rest of the Rads are all sent in a hu 


To the gemman “wots”’ taily, and horny, and furry, 
With a fal lal la la. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF MANCHESTER ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 


No. III. 


The crowded activity of the streets of Manchester, compared with 
the visible want of it in many of our provincial towns, forcibly strikes 
the attention on a first visit ; still more perhaps the anxious expression 
of every countenance you meet, as though each individual were contend- 
ing with his neighbour for an existence, and the spirit of competition 
were urging on its victims to the verge of beggary, rather than the field 
of honorable emulation. If an acquaintance meets you in the street, 
he does not stay to converse, but seizing you by the arm or button-hole, 
carries you along with him, or shakes hands and passes on. Like his 
own spinning wheels, to stand still is to grow rusty, whilst his head is 
so accustomed to their eternal whirl, that a quiet chat with a friend, 
except in the counting-house and on the state of the market, becomes 
a sort of anticipated purgatory. The fixed eye, the hurried step, as 
though a fortune hung on a word or a moment—the deep consultation 
of a couple of wire-nerved iron-limbed gentlemen, linked together and 
pacing to and fro like the Siamese twins—the watchful, restless, lynx- 
eyed “hooker-in’’ (of whom more hereafter) stationed at a central 
street-corner, eager for his prey in the shape of “a buyer from the 
country’’—with the pale cheek and slight attenuated form of the factory 
population, combine to assure the visitor he has entered the arena of 
strife and toil. Imagine your first appearance to be either at twelve or 
one o’clock mid-day, the respective dinner-hours of the merchant and 
operative. ‘“‘ Sauve qui peut,” is the ery: on comes the overwhelmin 
mass, and to the party moving in an opposite direction, unaccustome 
to this scene of famine-like confusion, the struggle is ofa character not 
easily to be forgotten. I must not be considered captious when statin 
the rich on these occasions to be equally ravenous with the poor, a 
quite as deficient in courtesy. Depend upon it the only answer you 
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would receive to a remonstrance in the case of an upset into the gutter, 
would be a simple enquiry ‘were you not aware it was one o'clock?” 
But from the railway speed adopted at such a time by a thorough-bred 
warehouseman, the chances would be that, whilst you were grovelling in 
the mire, he had comfortably arrived at home and half demolished a 
tough beef-steak, particularly should it happen to be Saturday, a day of 
all others peculiarly devoted to the cultivation of our carniverous pro- 
pensities, in the universal adoption of that portion of animal food 
accompanied by gentle stimulants of brandy and water. 

Traversing the principal streets of business, you meet large trucks 
carrying immense bales of cotton-twist for export, (at present, and for 
some period past, producing more loss than profit,) drawn by the finest 
horses, perhaps, in Europe (not forgetting the dray horses in London) ; 
covered caravans for the conveyance of dyed goods from works to ware- 
houses ; enormous waggons of bleached or unbleached calicoes piled 
up like snow-topped mountains, with a bustle of omnibuses to and from 
the several railways, as well as to the numerous villages or suburbs 
(the town being literally deserted as a place of residence by merchants 
and warehousemen), giving an appearance of business capable of sur- 
prising even an inhabitant of our great metropolis. And yet, during 
this same dinner hour just alluded to, after the mighty many-mouthed 
stream of men has flowed by, you pace the various streets of business, 
and find the dull, silent desertion of a town recently visited by plague 
or earthquake ; door after door half-locked, half-barred, with no ap- 
pearance of humanity, except a solitary gentleman here and there, 
habited in blue coat, glazed hat, and white gloves, looking after inci- 
pient “prigs” and adventurous London “cracksmen.” It is during 
this period a sort of modern Herculaneum or Pompeii only waiting to 
be buried. 

The streets, generally speaking, are irregular in architecture, and 
much confined ; extensive improvements are, however, in progress, and 
when we consider the small amount of funds applicable to the purpose, 
arising entirely from the profits on the supply of gas, we are asto- 
nished at the activity and judgment so extensively displayed. The 
principal thoroughfare (our Cheapside,) is Market Street, a fine broad 
street, well paved and lighted, containing numerous and well-stocked 
shops. A few years ago this was a narrow, uneven lane or passage, for 
it did not bear even the name of street, formed of wooden half-tumble- 
down premises, so confined in some parts that two carts with difficulty 
could pass, whilst frequently during the day a crowd of vehicles 
throughout its whole length (some half-mile,) were completely jammed 
together, to the no small annoyance, and frequent danger, of passen- 
gers; yet the lovers of things as they are, found conscience to grumble 
at its improvement. 

The site of old Palace Inn, so called from the original tenement being 
the mansion at which “ Bonnie Prince Charlie”? took up his abode 
whilst on his adventurous expedition, is now covered with warehouses. 
Branching from Market-street are several streets of almost equal dimen- 
sions, containing warehouses of such magnitude that rents of seven, eight, 
and even twelve hundred pounds are easily obtained, whilst their exter- 
nal appearance is that of fine private mansions or public buildings, 
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rather than mere places for buying and selling. The one occupied by 
Messrs. Potters and Norris, (Sir Thomas Potter heading the firm,) 
stands upon an area of 800 square yards, and is six stories in height. 
The greater part of the leviathans of wealth, who occupy these enor- 
mous bazaars, have sprung from an humble origin, nor are they, gene- 
rally speaking, backward in acknowledging it. I should be sorry to 
speak of this irreverently ; on the contrary, who would not laud the 
industry and business-habits necessary to such a progress in the daily 
struggle? You will find yourself frequently in a drawing-room of 
costly furniture, talking with its proprietor of days gone by, when his 
“bagging ’’ (Anglice, tea) was brought to the dye-tub, loom, or print- 
works, by the fair lady who is now superintending a silver tea-urn, and 
when he sat down to enjoy the meal with soiled hands and wooden clogs. 
But, that you may better understand these strange matters, | am attend- 
ing a dinner party this evening, at the house of a warm-hearted man of 
this class, where, if you were not so shy, I should not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to introduce you, for no one has the impress of hospitality upon 
the heart in broader relief than the true Manchester man. The Arab 
of the desart is not more faithful, nor the Irishman more generous. 
He does not invite you to his club, but to his home. He will screw 
and squeeze you until you are empty as a dried orange—not even a 
pippin left ; but he asks you to his table and his warm fireside, and he 
will replenish you again with the richest contents of cellar and larder ; 
enjoying your jokes with a true relish for fun, and adding to your store 
from the Lancashire “ sayings and doings,” a source whence have 
sprung as fine wit and humour as ever revelled in the pages of Cervantes. 
He dines at five on occasions like this, and loves punctuality so much 
that he calls it the greatest of virtues, not forgetting even ‘“ honesty is 
the best policy,”’ an essay on the subject stuck in a black frame hang- 
ing in his counting-house ; therefore | must step into this band-box of 
acab, and be at ———— Place to the minute. The livery is rather 
gaudy, and the button wants a crest; never mind that, the man has 
been with him since the days of his rising fortune, and knows when he 
has got a liberal master, though he (the said master) does stay out 
rather late o’ nights, and sometimes wi// take the driver’s seat, putting 
William inside, who, by the way, is groom, coachman, and valet and all. 
This, however, happens very rarely, and only at seasons of particular 
rejoicing, such as the ‘‘ Queen’s Birth-day,”’ an “ Anti-Corn Law din- 
ner,” or a feast of ‘‘ Commercial clerks,” when his friend the borough- 
reeve has been in the chair, and would not, or could not, get out of it 
in sober hours. 

The hall is well lighted with a large ormolu lamp, accompanied by a 
bronze lady placed on a pedestal, in her chemise (as our laughing host 
would say), and holding a bran«h containing half a dozen wax lights. 
Why she should be so burthened it were difficult to say, as the lamp 
does all the business, and she, poor thing, looks “as if she couldn’t 
help it ;” the upholsterer, however, you must know, who had the “‘fitting 
up,” got a hint of “ master’s” taste for sculpture, and so sent to Lon- 
don for this mummy-looking damsel, placing her at the very threshold 
by way of memorandum to strangers. But we improve as we go on; 
the drawing-room is fitted up with good taste, though rather too full of 
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colour, and a little over crowded with furniture, as much as to say 
‘never mind the expense.” 

The host in his richly figured velvet waistcoat, accompanied by a 
large bunch of seals, in addition perhaps to a gold chain and double 
eye glass, greets you on your entrance with a hearty welcome, a loud 
merry laugh, and a squeeze of the hand not easily to be forgotten; 
then turning to the rest of the company, introduces you as “a prime 
chap and worth plenty of the circulating medium.” There is the cot- 
ton-dealer with his hands in his pockets, and his cuffs turned back, a 
habit acquired from the drawing of samples and the quantity of loung- 
ing he has to perform in the week, his business being of a nature to 
leave one-half his time at his own disposal; he may therefore be called 
our trading gentleman, and a very gentlemanly character he is. Besides 
he has kept the society of the Liverpool gentleman, considered very 
important to the Manchester man—at least by the Liverpool gentleman 
himself. The calico printer, decked out in a coat of the best provincial 
cut, with a satin scarf of peculiar design, selected from a fashionable 
shop window with an eye to copying the pattern—about which same 
copying many are not very particular. He has a keen eye for arrange- 
ment of colour, and asks you if you don’t think the border of the hearth- 
rug arranged with the sprig on Mr. Skinemdry’s waistcoat would make 
an excellent “furniture pattern.” The shipper, with a cool calculating 
sort of visage full of large consignments and a few precocious wrinkles. 
He has been looking anxiously for the overland mail, as it decides 
the important question to my lady, whether she is to have another 
horse to the carriage or to dispense with the one already in use, 
The spinner, as flat as his own yarn, talking of Tyre, Sidon, Car- 
thage, Rome, and other fallen empires, unconsciously turning over the 
silver in his pocket, and wondering whether it would be more advisable 
to add another story to his factory, or build a new one altogether. 
The drysalter, civil to every body, particularly so to the printer ; and 
the home-trader, who employs “ gentlemen travellers” to take orders, 
occasionally taking a journey himself to keep them in order, and to 
prevent his connexion taking a greater interest in the employed than the 
employer ; he has arrived all in a bustle, having stayed to make a large 
parcel with Mr. Whipstitch from Birmingham, and would feel very much 
obliged for the accommodation of a bowl of water and a towel. All 
these and the rest you are introduced to. William announces dinner, 
and, as the host never waits for any one, we march into the dining-room, 
and find a table groaning beneath crowded dishes, containing every de- 
licacy of the season, with French, German, and Italian wines lifting 
their black-bottle spires to the ceiling, almost as thickly strewed as 
village churches in Lincolnshire. The lady of the house, perhaps, con- 
descends to take the head of the table, provided there be some very 
funny gentleman present, or an evangelical parson. Soup, fish, &c. &e., 
all in excellent order, but William, rather awkward now and then, with 
a little too much whispering to master and mistress, the former occa- 
sionally letting fall a word or two rather louder than intended—a sort 
of external musing, such as “ plates quite cold””—* not half enough 
of oyster sauce”’—or, something more congenial to neighbouring ears, 
“bring in more champagne, and don’t wait ‘till the gentlemen ask for 
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it.” The cloth being removed, and the usual benediction given, a few 
glasses of champagne causing each gentleman to be more gratefully 
alive to the many comforts with which he is surrounded, port and 
sherry, with Dunn’s madeira, commence the second act of our “ feast 
of reason and flow of soul.’”? ‘The Queen! God bless her,” is the 
first toast from the chair, given with a hearty gasto, and echoed back 
by a joyous reception from all present (none being more truly loyal), 
a slight observation falling, as if perchance, upon the beauty of her 
hand, from a gentleman who had lately presented “an address, nu- 
merously and respectably signed.” 

“ What think ye of us Manchester fellows?” inquires “ mine host,” 
half fun, half earnest, addressing a little bald-pated Irishman, buttoned 
up to the throat in a tolerably sized black coat,—a great buyer from 
the sister kingdom. ‘“ Think of you? by the holy fly I'd rather be 
with you than think of you any time! You're mighty good fellows to 
drink with, but very awkward jewels to think about the next morning.” 

“ Pass the bottle, Mr. O’Snapper, if you please,” cries a red-faced 
gentleman, who has wined with every one during dinner, and constantly 
kept his eyes on the orbit in which the planets have since been moving. 
“Tt occurs to me, Mr. Chairman,” says Mr. O’Snapper, passing the 
bottle, having first taken toll, ‘‘ you’re in a mighty great way here at 
present ; there’s nothing but ateing and drinking and palavering, (as 
the black men with woolly wigs say on the continent,) and grumbling, 
and losing money, and building more factories, and going to the ai 
“Devil,” you were going to say, whispers his neighbour, interrupting 
him, “ but don’t, if you please, for we have two or three present who 
are seriously inclined. The gentleman opposite you, for instance, gave 
one hundred pounds the other day to support the missionary expedition 
to the Chawwees, a newly discovered race, and, of course, likely to turn 
out excellent customers if only properly converted ; whilst his friend to 
the right prefers eating roasted venison, to looking at it alive, on Sun- 





“No whispering, if you please, Mr. O’Snapper,” cries mine host, 
“or I shall fine you a bottle.” 

“ By St. Patrick, if you fine me such bottles as this I'd be after 
turning your dining-room into a whispering gallery. But my friend 
and neighbour interrupted me very charitably or I might have been 
considered rude in such illigant society. What I was about to observe, 
is simply that you Manchester men are constantly swallowing the good 
things of this world, and, like children who forget the advice of parents 
and guardians, your plum-pie doesn’t settle your stomach—much would 
have more. If a man here makes ten thousand pounds out of a less 
number of pence, he borrows twenty and builds another large cluster of 
windows, and sets those great iron-armed monsters at work to fill the 
market, already overloaded, at the same time grumbling over the state 
of competition.” 

“We must go on,” cries the spinner. 

“Pass the bottles,”’ cries the red-faced gentleman. 

“ Now all this is like filling a sack with a hole at the other end of it, 
just as we do in Ireland, my dear boys; and as there are one or two 
Christians in the room, I’m sure they'll excuse me dealing in morality 
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a littlek—depend upon it, all this clutching for gold leads men to so 
strong a thirst for it, that in a short time they are not very particular 
whose vessel they take, or what sort of liquor they choose. Now I posi- 
tively heard asserted the other day, gentlemen, what I’m sure you'll 
give me credit for disbelieving—but it shows how men argue from 
observation without at all considering principles, bother °em—lI heard it 
asserted I say, at a public table in the city of Dublin, that— ge 

«Pass the bottles,” cries the red-faced gentleman, his glass having 
been some time empty. i 

“Hear! hear! attention, Mr. Swigsby,” cries the chairman, “ Mr. 
O’Snapper is in possession of the chair.” 

**Pon my word,” cries O’Snapper, “if that gentleman had passed 
bad silver as often as port wine he'd have been hung for forgery before 
this time, I think.”’ 

** Bravo! bravo! very good, very good!” exclaim several voices at 
once, with loud rapping on the table; the Missionary making an ap- 
proach to a smile, like a perch at a worm when once he’s been caught 
and turned in again. 

* But you heard it asserted in Dublin, Mr. O’Snapper, that 

“That few men of extensive wealth in Manchester had rapidly at- 
tained that position by their own efforts, who could strictly say they had 
followed out the rule of ‘do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed several voices at once, in a sort of subdued groan, 
the missionary turning up his eyes to the ceiling, which, however were 
arrested half-way by a picture of the scourging of the dealers from the 
Temple. ‘ Pass the bot’—once more cried the red-faced gentleman, 


his head falling upon his neighbour's shoulder; William, in the confa- 


sion, proceeding to lead him gently to the door, and from thence to the 
coach, the heat of the room no doubt having overcome him. 

“In answer to that assertion, Mr. O’Snapper,”’ quietly observes a 
gentleman who, till then, had done little beyond using the nut-crackers, 
“an assertion which I am glad to find your own experience bids you 
repudiate, I would venture to say the gentleman making it had never 
been in Manchester, or, if so, had moved in a commercial circle, which 
your own integrity of purpose and gentlemanly feeling would prompt 
you to avoid.” 

“T certainly think,”’ observes the spinner, “there is some foundation 
for such an assertion as reported by our friend Mr. O’Snapper, amongst 
particular classes of our community ; for instance, is it not true that 
small country manufacturers are allowed to kick their heels at the 
counting-house doors of some of our merchants hour after hour to ob- 
tain an offer for goods or a bill for payment, until their necessities 
compel them to accept a price or a payment devoid of profit ?” 

“The necessary and natural result of competition,” calmly observes 
the missionary, cating an orange particularly well sugared. 

“And is it not true,” cries the printer, casting a side look of some 
significance to a gentleman present, “that certain merchants, whose 
names shall not here be mentioned, receive goods into their warehouses 
and contrive to claim allowance for damages twice over?” 

«A decided want of due caution and business-like habits on the part 
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of the individual suffering it,” remarks the missionary, salting a grub 
which had crept from his heap of filberts. 

“Or that some calico printers make deductions for imaginary short 
weights ?” retorts the drysalter. 

“Or copy other people’s patterns?” cries the merchant. 

“And now, my dear boys, if you haven’t made out a fair copy of 
your daily sins, and proved the case against yourselves as clearly as 
Tim Roony, when he swore before the magistrates in red hot Irish 
that he was a native of the Carribee islands, tell me I don’t know the 
difference between a cat and a cauliflower.” 

“ Not quite so fast,” remarks the gentleman before mentioned, “ you 
Irish gentlemen have as natural a propensity to jump at conclusions, as 
we have to grasp at gold. That there are in Manchester, as in other 
trading communities, men who forget their best interests, in turning 
from a legitimate source of profit to follow the ignis fatuus of wild 
speculation, bringing ruin not only upon themselves, but upon those 
nearly and oftentimes dearly connected with them—others who descend 
to the contraband system, I would call it, of taking advantage of men 
who are struggling with less means, or who sink even lower and plun- 
der (for I can use no milder term for such practices) hard-working 
tradesmen by unjust deductions and petty robberies of the nature men- 
tioned, I will candidly admit, and further, that of late years, in the 
extensive ramifications of such a commerce, and amid the violent strug- 
gle of eager competition, the number may have increased ; but that our 
general character as merchants stands low in the scale of integrity, or 
that we do not possess as many noble instances of a high and generous 
benevolence, accompanied by a true feeling for those less fortunate, as 
other great commercial towns, I firmly deny. There are men so deeply 
steeped in the love of chicanery, arising either from a false system of 
education or natural propensity, “‘so rounded with the great lie,” as 
some one has said, that it becomes a part of their daily existence ; they 
prefer the candle-light pleasures of life, with their painted faces and 
tinsel dresses, to the clear atmosphere of day shining out upon the 
naked beauty of truth and nature. Such men, however, are to be 
found the world through, in Manchester, in New York, in Rome, or 
Hindostan.”’ 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen !”’ exclaims the worthy chairman, who dur- 
ing the greater part of the conversation had been what some people 
might call asleep, and the most lenient in a state of drowsiness, 
occasionally catching a stray idea or two upon the subject of damages 
or short weights, “gentlemen, let us, if you please, put a stop to long 
prosy arguments like these, they don’t exactly harmonize with our con- 
viviality. I can’t see, myself, the use of our denying that most of us 
might be better, and many a good deal worse.” 

“ Hear! hear! hear!” from all. 

“The system was made for us, and we were put into it; and, if we 
don’t go along with the crowd, we shall have our heels trod upon; I shall 
not be able to give you a good glass of wine, and ———-”’ 

“ Hear! hear! hear!” from all, Mr. O’Snapper’s voice rising above 
the rest. 

“ And many of those present would be very soon unable to continue 
Mm 
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their generous support to the noble institutions of our town and coun- 
try.” A nod of assent from the missionary. 

. By the sacred toe of the holy Pope, you’ve made out an excellent 
case,” cries Mr. O’Snapper,” I felt you had us all when you got into 
the wine cellar, my old Nebuchadnezzar. As our friend opposite ob- 
serves, people must live, and they who suffer their neighbours to deduct 
twice for one set of damages have only themselves to blame. It’s only 
a part of the system—competition is the mighty sinner. So, as we've 

t a little cool claret on the table, brought t up in its own legitimate 
black bottle, pass the Cardigan, my dear boys, and let’s have a song; 
you know you’ re as highly famed for your taste in music as for your 
ove of money.” Upon which the worthy host brightens up, looks to- 
wards a gentleman sitting at some distance from him, who has apparently 
taken little interest in the conversation, and, with many efforts at a set 
speech, producing at length an assurance that he (the host) has not 
invited the said gentleman to his table merely for his singing, concludes 
by requesting the favour of a song. 

The singer in embryo is not a manufacturer, printer, merchant, or 
drysalter, but simply a tradesman, and, therefore, evidently out 
of his element; for, be it known, there is in Manchester, as is in most 
other towns (to the no small discredit of our national character), a 
line of demarcation as strictly defined between the wholesale and retail 
dealer as that which separates the peer from the calico printer. In these 
leading circles, as they are rather ostentatiously styled, but few, we re- 
gret to say, are to be found devoted to the glorious studies of literature 
and the arts, and even they are but as the ornamental fringe to the 
table cloth, removable at the desire of caprice or fashion. Still there 
are a few enthusiastic amateurs at whose houses such men are welcome, 
who have courage enough to set fashion at defiance. All honour be 
with such men !—we rejoice to find their number on the increase. They 
have been much wanted, and long in stepping forth; but richly must 
they feel rewarded in the enjoyment of their well-chosen, intellectual 
society, and in the satisfaction of acting as the pioneers in a good work, 
hewing down and clearing away the brush-wood prejudices of unedu- 
‘cated minds. 

But our musical friend is patiently waiting the signal for silence, 
and, after sundry attempts at clearing “ his pipe,” and “ pitching the 
key’ sings, amid much attention, and with considerable effect, 





THE TWO WORMS. 





The worm! the worm! the silken worm ! 
He's one of a lucky and wealthy firm; 

He lives at lis ease mid the mulberry trees, 
Weaving his web by slow degrees. 

He quaffs his goblet of sparkling dew, 

And dines on the best, for his cares are few. 
His coat is fashioned of velvet and gold, 
And in silken robes during winter cold 

He gathers his own little self to sleep, 
Careless of those who wake and weep. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! he is snug on high, 
Dreaming of wings and a sunny sky. 
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The worm! the worm! the grubbing worm ! 
He's one of a poor but a numerous firm; 

He toils in the earth from the day of his birth, 
And shrinks in his hole at the shout of mirth. 
The wither’d leaves are his bitter repast ; 

In the slime and the darkness his days are cast ; 
The sun may scorch or the bleak wind freeze, 
He is as bare as the skeleton trees ; 

No visions of splendour glad his eyes ; 

No wings has he for sunny skies. 

Ho! Ho! Ho! there is sorrow below, 

*Neath the foot of man and the desolate snow. 


After enjoying a cup of coffee in the drawing-room, under the kind 
superintendence of the fair lady of the mansion, Mr. O’Snapper and 
myself bade adieu to our hospitable entertainer, who shook us heartily 
by the hand, adding a pressing invitation to a glass of brandy and 
water and a cigar, “‘ by way of a finish ;” an offer my worthy com- 
panion from the sister kingdom appeared evidently loath to decline. 
“Tf he had but said whiskey-punch instead of brandy and water,’’ re- 
marked the little gentleman as we turned from the door, “ I'd have 
been a lost man to-night, and have found a head-ache to-morrow. By the 
powers, but you’re a set of glorious fellows here—hospitality and jolli- 
fication hang about you like the dew on a bright summer morning.” 

It was about half-past ten o’clock ; a fine moonlight night—the cool 
air acting as a refresher after the confinement of the dining-room, and 
the warmth of its cheer; so we preferred walking though with some 
two miles before us, the humour of my companion cheering the way, 
the awkward impressions regarding our system, however, still hanging 
about him, whilst he took especial care to assure me, every now and 
then, it was “‘the system’’ he quarrelled with and not the men—or 
their dinners. Passing along some of the principal streets we found 
numerous warehouses, as well as shops, still lighted up, the doors of the 
former surrounded by large trucks or carts with the drowsy, wearied 
carrier, and his poor boy, waiting patiently for their loads ;—here and 
there a young aspirant for the gallows watching his opportunity for theft, 
with an occasional policeman as steadily on the look-out for his prey 
inreturn. ‘ Now here’s another wretched evil staring a man in the 
face,” cried out my little friend, ever alive to oppression, “I never 
look at those gas-lighted windows at this time of night, but I bring to 
mind a great fire-eyed monster preying on the vitals of humanity. How 
many of the poor boys, imprisoned in that gold-making establishment, 
have been taken from green fields and nutting woods, the mountain 
breeze, or the soft, mild air of some quiet inland vale like my own dear 
Ovoca, to be crammed into these dens of damp calicoes and reeking 
fustians, through long days and nights, for the sake of putting a few 
more contemptible pieces of silver into the pockets of those gentlemen 
who declare it a desecration of the Sabbath to look at a lion on a Sun- 
day. How many of those young slaves go back to their homes merely 
because they prefer to be buried in a country churchyard, and for no 
other purpose ; whilst a few extra clerks, at a paltry pittance, would 
prevent this sacrifice of health and intellect!” 

“ But there are many who will tell you, Mr. O’Snapper, that it is 
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better to keep these young men thus employed than to let them loose 
upon a town like Manchester, filled as it is with temptations of the 
highest and the lowest character.” 

“Oh! Sir,” sharply answered the little liberal, ‘‘ you must not set 
up the abuse of rational liberty by a few stupid blockheads as an excuse 
for shackling the souls of the wise and good. Besides, my dear boy, 
you don’t suppose it to be their veneration for religion and morality 
which induces these gentlemen to burn so much gas. As a proof to 
the contrary, look at the wretched object leaning against that lamp-post ; 
he is not more than thirty years of age, yet has the stamp of fifty win- 
ters ; his clothing is filthy, and approaching to rags; his countenance 
haggard, care-worn—almost desperate. He was the hovker-in (or 
seeker for buyers,) to that same warehouse, and is now on the watch 
for the junior partner, who, by constant application and your usual 
moral training, has wormed himself into the establishment. This poor 
wretch would beg from him a shilling; he accosted me yesterday, as- 
suring me he had not tasted food for two days. As a buyer attending 
this market, I have known him in the way of his calling for some years, 
and have watched his progress to rags and penury— 


* Facilis descensus Averni.’ 


It isn't often I talk Latin, and, as this brings us to my hotel, we'll 
just have one glass of whiskey-punch to wash it down, and at the same 
time you shall witness a repetition of the drama which has brought that 
pitiful creature to this state of destitution ; he is only one of a crowd 
who have gone before, and have still to follow him ; but, remember, it 
is only a part of ‘ the system.’” 

We entered, and found a long room crowded by parties of three 
and four seated round small tables, each individual with a large tumbler 
of brandy and water before him, a cigar as an accompaniment produc- 
ing a cloud of smoke through which they were dimly shadowed forth like 
witches or spirits in the first scene of a Christmas pantomime. The 
voices of at least twenty were talking at one time, broken in upon by 
the loud laugh, the boisterous dispute, the jingle of glasses, or the 
sweet “‘ coming, sir,”’ of the ever active, pretty female waiter. Joining 
the nearest table, we discovered our company to consist of two 
** hookers-in””—(uncommon civil to O’Snapper)—and three buyers 
from the country—the latter very important gentlemen, having come 
to market with cash; the former feeding well their self-sufficiency. 
One little draper talks of buying more goods in a day than he ever sold 
since he first obsequiously leaned over the counter; the other boasts 
of purchases at such a sacrifice that he can afford to sell to the manu- 
facturer, and gain a considerable profit thereby ;—all of which is won- 
dered at by the aforesaid “ hookers-in’’ with well acted wonder, their 
business being to flatter, feed, and ferret out such gentlemen, at a pit- 
tance barely sufficient to support a family, even with the strictest eye 
to economy. Can we wonder at our numerous cases of embezzlement, 
or the wretched victims of misconduct and misfortune daily prowling 
through our streets? No man is more to be pitied than this character, 
for it must naturally be supposed that such a course of life makes 
dreadful inroads upon. purse, health, and principle. But let us drop 
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the curtain; a better “system” is growing up; men of enlightened 
character and independent feeling are perceiving the vulgarity, as well 
as depravity of the system called “ hooking-in ;” the tide is setting 
against it, and, with all our faults, there is a healthy desire for im- 
provement, which, I doubt not, will be the forerunner of more _intellec- 
tual, and of happier days. 

As I parted from Mr. O’Snapper, he strode along the lobby in his 
slippers to see me to the door, observing, in his sly way, ‘‘ Don’t think 
me a blackguard for talking as I have done; if I did not respect your 
town, and the mighty energies within it, I should have kept my tongue 
merely for tasting the wine ; we should n’t let an old friend fall into a 
ditch if he happens to be a Christian, and to love whiskey, without giv- 
ing him a helping hand—one does n’t care so much about the Chinese.” 








MODERN POETRY.—THE ELECTION. 


‘Provided that we have good beef and mutton, we can make an excellent 
dinner without pudding or custard. Now this is with us, and we suppose 
with others, a sufficient reason for being fastidious in our judgment of 
those needless luxuries. If pudding we are to eat, let it be a good 
one.”’—Such is a homely and intelligible theory, but we are persuaded 
atrue one, of the fastidiousness of the public, in regard to Poetry. It 
is said to be a most imprudent act on the part of a Publisher, to take 
on himself the risk of printing modern poems; and from this some 
have inferred that the age is wanting in poetical taste. We hardly 
think that the inference is fair; for the phenomena are fully accounted 
for in another way. The great number of large prose publications of 
every sort,—many of a very exciting character,—in religion, politics, 
or science, so block up the way, that /ittle poems cannot be seen; and 
it is only when a poet has written enough to fill many volumes, and his 
name has long been familiar to the public, that his works gain any 
general perusal. Moreover, the great number of indifferent verses, 
which are from time to time put forth, discourage readers from the 
effort of systematically searching after what is good ; especially when 
so much good standard poetry already exists in our language. For this 
very reason however,—believing, as we do, that our age is not inca- 
pable of admiring whatever deserves admiration,—we think we are 
doing a service in putting forward anything of this kind which will 
repay the reader’s attention. 

The little book in our hands carries on its front the appearance of a 
political poem; and to a certain extent it might be said to bear marks 
of party politics, since its hero, Frank Vane, speaks a very clever 
hustings-speech in favour of Free Trade. But being a poem, it 
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naturally contains a love-story ; and, when so deep a fountain is opened, 
our readers will not wonder that its gushing flood bears us on its bosom, 
far out of sight of Corn Laws and Parliament. In truth, the author’s 
mind seems at least as full of Roman history, Greek and German 
philosophy, sculpture, painting, and every other form of beauty and 
love, as of tall chimneys and rail roads, or even our glorious constitu- 
tion in Church and State. Indeed, we suspect that, if he could have 
men well fed and well taught, he would care exceedingly little by what 
machinery the result was brought about;—by plough or steam-engine, 
by Queen and Bishop, Priest-King, Senate, or General President. 

We do not mean to give our readers such an account of the book as 
to make them imagine they know all that they need know about it: on 
the contrary, we wish them to have the pleasure of reading it for 
themselves. But perhaps we shall best dispose them so to do, by 
giving them some sketch of its story and contents. 

After an introduction which consists of twenty-six rather unintelligi- 
ble lines, the author plunges into his subject: and we find that a certain 
country borough has just sustained a severe loss by the death of its 
parliamentary representative,—Cox, Esq. 


** At London’s Mansion-house, the Poultry’s pride, 
Cox in his country’s service dined,—and died ! 
One cook by turtle slew a man, whom ten 
With all their art could not revive again,” 


To supply the place of the deceased member, a neighbouring landed 
proprietor comes forward as candidate, Peter Mogg, Esq.; whose body 
and mind are thus concisely described : 


“Red, round and jolly, gentlemanly, free, 
In law profound, and yet no pedant he,— 
His own fat acres were his favorite book, 
And hungry men might dine upon his look.” 


Such is the Conservative candidate, rich in gold and in interest, 
against whom no champion appears to be forthcoming. Great is the 
grief of Samuel Spark, the lawyer, whose skill had been usually 
ivoked on the Liberal side ; a person so important to our tale, that 
the sketch of him must be added. 


** Tall as a whipping-post was he; like that, 
Suggested fear, and was averse from fat ; 
His brow was stamped in hard reflection’s mint ; 
His eyes gained meaning from an inward squint : 
His nose, a hook, with rigid menace hung 
Above the close-shut grate that barr’d bis tongue : 
And short-cut dark and grizzled locks austere 
Seem’d whispering craft to each large list’ning ear.” 


While inwardly storming with passion because no opponent to Mogg 
can be found, he is thrown into raptures by the sudden arrival of a 
youthful stranger :— 


** Frank Vane, an angel from the stars come down, 
On the Red interest will contest the town.” 
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Now be it known that this Samuel Spark has a niece, young and 
beautiful; moreover, (though no one but her guardian Samuel knows 
it,) possessed of fortune: and it is to her that the new candidate is 
really paying his addresses. He has thought proper to adopt this rather 
clumsy method of winning access into Spark’s habitation, because the 
old man assiduously keeps off all suitors from his niece, whose income 
is a seasonable help to his own. This Miss Ann, (we have not found 
out her surname,) is left by her gruff uncle to educate herself, as she 
best can; in other words, she has as little education as the greatest 
hater of bluestockings can wish. Yet, (shocking to tell,) she turns out 
asort of natural metaphysician ; a ready-made female philosophe ! no 
fault of hers, poor thing; and in fact, her lover seems to admire it. 


“*T was joy for him in her fresh heart to read 
The instinctive legend and the natural creed ; 
The deep, though formless faith ; the love for all 
Fair things, in one whom no false words inthral ; 
And see the thickly-coming thoughts blush out, 
While the tongue faltered with a bashful doubt. 
And then, from eyes that meet, and thrilling hands, 
New life in each through all the soul expands.” 


Now that we are on this topic, we must say, that we give no guarantee 
for the orthodoxy of hero, heroine, or author (that, of course, is not 
our business) ; but this we do assert, that whatever the form of his 
faith, its substance is deep and full, if we may judge by this beautiful 
address, which he ascribes to the perplexed body. 


** Thou friend above, around, within my breast, 
Whom, never seen, all things, all thoughts attest ; 
One changeless Lord, Father of Worlds, with whom 
Eternal Silence drinks up Time’s loud boom, 

Amid the war of ages, and the blast 

That sweeps off suns and stars into the past ; 
Thou hearest every murmur of a bee 

In lowliest weeds, nor wilt be deaf to me. 

While all seems whirling round me, and the skies 
A sackcloth tent, and earth all dust and sighs ; 

In this I rest: that though perplexed and wrong 
Thy creature faints, yet Thou art always strong, 
And canst not will the woes of hearts, endow’d 
By Thee with life, in faith before Thee bow’d. 
Spirit! teach thou to read the strength and bliss 
That shine from all things, save to souls remiss: 
And in the trackless vague, where spectres dwell, 
Baffling sad hope till it grows infidel, 

Do thou, with calm and all-beholding gaze 

Still watch and guard thy child’s bewilder’d ways. 
Thou still this faith rekindle, that thy power 
Prepares not death, delights not to devour ; 

And mid the gloom that makes all eyes despond, 
And chokes the lamp, thy light is still beyond ; 
And we, whom thou hast fram’d so strangely wise 
With all our weakness, yet from sin may rise. 
Sunlight art Thou, and Love / and those who know 
Thee thus, have wings that will not rest below. 
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To return, however, to the business of the Election,—Peter Mogg 
begins his canvass. Ah! what a tale for history! it is equally true, 
laughable and scandalous. We cannot dwell on this however, farther 
than to put before our readers the butcher whose vote and interest 
Peter Mogg solicits. 


** The burly butcher, like a two-legg’d ox, 
A Protestant in diet orthodox, 
Red-cheek’d, flat-nos’d, and with two worlds of chin, 
A Hercules that would have scorn’d to spin, 
Deep pondering, scratch’d his head, and cried at. last, 
‘I hate those Papists, that would make us fast! 
A man on Friday needs his wholesome food, 
No less than Thursday: hunger ’s never good! 
*Taint natural to men: a mere brute beast 
Would have more sense than starve to please a priest.’ ” 


Mogg readily wins his vote by undertaking to speak that speech of 
his against Popish fasting in “‘ the House”: and by skilfully adapting 
words and money to the case of each elector, scarcely leaves a chance 
for poor Vane on that great occasion, when— 


“* Ten public-houses, opening for the Biues, 
Their floods of moral influence diffuse.” 


In short, Mogg harangues the crowd in so judicious a tone, and sets 
berore them so awful a picture of the starvation to ensue from repeal- 
ing the corn laws, that, as the poet assures us— 


** A)l Aleborough shudder’d at the scenes he drew, 
And even Rep faces look’d a little BLug!” 


He proceeds to extol our excellent constitution : 


** Our boast is ‘ British Freedom ;’ no one here 
Needs learn, work, dress, or eat, from slavish fear. 
The rich their daily joint in freedom carve ; 

The poorest men in equal freedom starve ; 
And, he, who naked in a ditch expires, 
Yet dies with freedom like his freeborn sires.” 


After such a profusion of gold, drink, and eloquence, on the part of 
the adverse candidate, Vane had, of course, a hard battle to fight ; and, 
in point of fact, he ruined his own cause by making his speech more 
like a sermon than a half-tipsy mob could endure. Samuel Spark saw 
the error, but in vain. The Liberal Committee, sadly meditating over 
the morning’s work, is thus described by the poet :— 


«* In doleful dumps as e’er on worst surprise 
Made Rome’s great Senate doubt their destinies, 
When Hannibal’s fierce cloud was seen to roll 
Flames from Mount Alban o’er the Capitol,— 
Now sat the Red Divan; and mid them, Spark 
With ten-fold wrath and gloom was lowering dark. 
* * 


Spark long was silent, but at length the rage 
Within him, beast-like, broke its iron cage.” 
ke. ke. 
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We have quoted on the whole more than we had intended, enough, 
we trust, to show our readers the remarkable power of our author’s 
pen, graphic, tender, or comical, as the case may require. We might 
proceed to illustrate, by quotations, his richness of imagination, and fer- 
tility of allusion, which, together with much terseness of versification, 
form striking peculiarities in his poetry; but we leave our readers, if 
they please, to satisfy themselves that our description is correct, and 
must content ourselves with sketching the outline of the remaining 
story. Samuel Spark was manager to the estate of a neighbouring 
lady, of high eounty family, Mrs. Diana Spence ; who, unfortunately, 
suspected that her son and heir, Fitzurse Fitztalbot Spence, was falling 
in love with Samuel’s niece; the real object of attraction being “ the 
pretty bar-maid of the Aleborough Bear.” Mrs. Spence is described 
as, in the eves of her aristocratic connexions, the very pattern of what 
a lady should be. 

** Mild on the surface, though severe within, 
She never frown’d except at vulgar sin; 
But still with soul of brass pursued her way, 
Nor ev’n one h isty moment went astray. 
And she was coli to every wrong desire, 
As Alpine ice-peak to the lightning’s fire.” 

But alas! the course of the tale shows her to be mere selfishness 
personified. She insists that Spark shall send his niece away abruptly ; 
which, at her command, he prepares to do with the rudest cruelty. 
The old woman, however, who is to accompany her, fearing that Spark 
has evil designs against the poor girl's life, betrays the secret to Vane, 
who succeeds in putting himself into the old woman’s place, and es- 
capes with Miss Ann. Just at the same time, young Spence elopes 
with the barmaid; leaving his mother still in the belief of his attach- 
ment to Miss Ann. Making no doubt, therefore, that he has taken 
Ann off with him, Mrs. Spence insists on Spark’s accompanying her in 
pursuit of the fugitives; and by great exertion they overtake them at 
Dover, where they are occupying a common bed-room. The exquisitely 
disinterested nature of Mrs. Spence’s morality is illustrated by one 
expression of hers : 

** Alas! ’tis true, I'm made a wretch for life. 
TI hope at least, Fitzurse, She ’s not your wife!” 


Our tale is almost concluded. Frank Vane cared nothing for losing 
his seat, having won his better prize, to whom he was immediately 
united. As Spark had left his house empty and locked up, and his 
niece and servant-maid had also vanished, the mob suppose some mur- 
der to have been committed, and break in by violence. His legal books 
and parchments are thrown out of window and many of them destroyed ; 
but the lawyer of the adverse party, while sharply on the watch to learn 
whatever is to be learnt in such an exposure of the deeds of darkness, 
discovers the deeds which guarantee Ann’s fortune. Public scandal 
next falls on the virtuous Mrs. Spence herself, for having, as it were, 
eloped with Samuel Spark ; which so vexes her, that she displaces him 
from the management of her estates. Thus did “ grim Samuel’’ fall 
from his high estate, to be left unpitied and alone! 

Nn 
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In conclusion, while we cordially recommend this little poem, as a 
rare gem, which we believe will outlast hundreds of greater pretension, 
we still feel it a duty plainly to say that, before placing it on the draw- 
ing-room table, every father of a family should first read it himse/f; and 
judge whether he would like to have it there. Not all persons are 
equally fastidious in these matters, even among those who are equally 
pure minded and equally zealous for true morality. Our author evi- 
dently aims at a high and genuine standard ; but he is exceedingly far 
from prudery. His description of Frank’s love for Ann is delicate and 
pure in the highest degree; but it has nevertheless all the glow and 
richness of reality,—some may think, too much of it, though we do 
not. So also the scene towards the close, in which Spark and his lady 
patroness overtake the runaway pair, though in its tendency eminently 
moral, is certainly, according to the fastidiousness of modern manners, 
not perfectly decorous, though that is perhaps the fault of our age, and 
not of the author. 

From no want of consciousness, we are convinced, of his own 
powers, the author at present shrouds his head from the public; 
but if this is his first, it certainly will not be his last production ; and 
although one of so richly cultivated a mind cannot be very young, 
we trust he is young enough to gladden and instruct us hereafter with 
many a melodious line, and to earn for himself a name among English 
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No. III, 





BY PHILIP MERZ. 





It has been said that our age has developed more power of calcu- 
lation than of prayer. Whether this be understood as a reproach, 
accusing us of a mind more worldly than heavenly, or merely as an 
assertion that our heart, in the progress of civilization, has not kept 
pace with our head, the remark would, at all events, indicate a want 
of harmony between intelligence and morality in the present develop- 
ment of the human mind. If it be true that this is the state of mind 
which characterizes our age, it would appear that we have, in spite of 
inventions and discoveries, mistaken our way towards human perfee- 
tion and happiness. The true progress of man in the path of his 
destination, whether as an individual or as a member of society, is a 
progress in goodness, and, therefore, is always accompanied with a 
diminution of crime and misdemeanour ; but that kind of civilization, 
however splendid its career may be, which, whilst it unfolds, 
strengthens, and sharpens the intellect, does not enlarge and ennoble 
the heart, works no improvement in the human being, but frequently 
debases man. 
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Nothing, perhaps, is a more fertile source of individual and social 
misery than the want of harmony between the moral and intellectual 
powers. Look, for instance, at the wretchedness of the depraved 
civilized man. Observe how fearful a character the human powers 
assume—otherwise so noble, so blessed, and so blessing—if they are 
not under the control of morality, the sacred authority within. Do 
not compare the depraved or neglected man of our age with mankind 
in its infancy. He is a wretched grown-up son, whose wants, 
multiplied by civilized life, have only increased the number and varied 
the shape of his desires, passions, and vices. The savage is an unci- 
vilized man, nevertheless he is a human being in a natural state of 
existence; the depraved civilized man is an anomaly in the scale of 
human beings—a being whose instincts have become vices, whose 
feelings, appetites, and whose understanding is cunningness. Self- 
indulgence becomes his happiness, and a feverish agitation of self his 
consciousness of life and existence. 

Now, if it were true, as it has been maintained, that “ our crimes 
increase with our progress in civilization,” this would be the abyss at 
the “end of a long declivity of degeneracy, into which the human 
being must inevitably fall. However, for the sake of human nature and 
human destination, let us convince ourselves that this is not the neces- 
sary course of human development. A civilization, which with its 
own progress increases the crimes of man, clearly shows that man has 
either not understood his own nature and end, or that he has managed 
badly the means by which he was to cultivate the former and approach 
the latter. It ought to be an axiom in social philosophy, that, under 
such circumstances, something must be wrong in the main engines of 
human improvement, in education, or in legislation, or in both; and 
it ought to be investigated, whether our education and legislation are 
fit to humanize man whilst they endeavour to civilize him. 

However high and civilized may be the authority for the statement, 
that an increase of crime is natural to the progress of civilization, we 
cannot feel reconciled to it, nor can we believe it true. The only 
allowance we are able to make is, that the word civilization is used 
here as a term for a corrupi state of society, and this use of it would, 
we hope, be disowned by our civilized classes. An increase of crime 
in an industrious, wealthy, and prosperous nation, cannot be, and ought 
not to be, accounted for by any degree of onward civilization. Such 
an attempt reminds us of the quack, who wants his patient to think of 
drums and trumpets, whilst he is suffering under his hands. If there 
are evils, we ought not to turn away from them: we ought to dig for 
their roots, which certainly must be somewhere in the institutions of 
our social economy, and cannot be in a designed course of providence. 

By a little more faith in human nature and its author, we might 
come to an interpretation of our social, domestic, and individual ail- 
ments, which would be far nearer the truth. Could we only be tho- 
roughly convinced of so simple a law as this: that no human power, 
whether virtue or vice, can be developed to any considerable degree 
without opportunities for exercise, nor any germ of human capacity 
become a power without being fostered and developed by suitable 
means, and that any bad inclination or habit may be starved out by 
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depriving it of its nourishment, we should at once be wiser as educa- 
tors and legislators, and more just as men. If the legislator convinces 
himself of an increase of crime, let him, first of all, endeavour to 
diminish misery—the father of crime; if the parent, or educator, 
perceives the vanity, selfishness, or wickedness of his child, let him, 
without provocafion, but with firmness, endeavour to find and remove 
the opportunities which call out and feed those qualities; and let 
neither of them be appeased by so vague a proposition as that crimes 
increase with the progress of civilization. 

If the course of our social progress should not exactly favour a de- 
velopment of the nobler parts of man, we should be anxious to balance 
it by direct means to a better end, by education and legislation; if 
society predominantly engages and unfolds the intellect, let the home 
of man be the seminary of the heart, the foster-mother of morality. 

It has been stated as “ the only result” of the education of the 
people, that it had produced “a good deal of cunning and conceited 
comparison with superiors.” This remark is exceedingly ill-natured, 
and only equally mistaken, in ascribing that to education, which, if 
true, must have been caused much more by society at large, and by 
the want of education. 

No doubt many a sincere man will be dissatisfied with the results 
of the immense exertions which charity is continually making for 
educational purposes. But the fruit is like the seed. A little me- 
chanical instruction, a little reading, a little writing, a little catechism, 
is no education. You must join your heart and soul to it. Let those 
whom you wish to educate feel your consideration and esteem. Call 
out the man within. Teach them how to esteem themselves, humanize 
them, and see whether you will not prove tliose siatisties a lie, which 
have attempted to show that education has been injurious to man. 

It is the quality of education, which, in our opinion, demands our 
earnest attention, in the middle classes of society as well as in the 
lower. “ The mistaken course of education and instruction,” says 
Ancillon, “ is the real root of the evils of our age; the perfectibility 
of society depends on their proper relation to each other.” 

No doubt the statesman has taken the word in the sense of the 
ancients, who made the education of man a concern of their govern- 
ments, a part of legislation. But, nevertheless, we consider the re- 
mark to contain a sound lesson, very applicable to our utilitarian times. 
We wonder at the selfishness, calculation, and narrow views of youth, 
but we narrow their mind by making the “ cui bono” the main spring 
of their actions, the source of their sentiments, thoughts, and feelings. 
Could it possibly be otherwise? Without raising our motives, we 
certainly cannot expect more exalted views. “ There is a higher state 
of human development than mere usefulness,” says Suabedissen, “a 
moral efficiency, from which alone man derives his true dignity, his 
independent and absolute worth, and by which he always heightens 
and ennobles his usefulness as a member of society. But by the spirit 
of our times, which is pre-eminently directed towards material pur- 
suits, common usefulness has been established as the principle of 
education.” 

The character of our education pre-eminently forms the character 
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of the educated, just as the character of legislation influences the 
spirit and character of society. If our schools merely teach and in- 
struct, but do not train up the moral being of the boy, and if parents 
hardly expect more, and if in home-education, by a mistaken kind of 
love—a love without character,—we abolish the good old parental 
authority, the heartfeit reverence for the father, the cheerful obedience 
tothe mother, which are the piety of home, and the germ of all piety; 
and if at the same time the intellect is called onward by mighty ex- 
citements in society, and the understanding acutely exercised by com- 
plicated relations and interests in a dense population, who can be 
surprised at the disproportionate development of intelligence and 


morality ? 


A STROLL TO A MOUNTAIN PARSONAGE. 





BY GODFREY HAZELCLIFFE. 


It was a fine afternoon in the month of July, when we drove up to 
the little Inn at Strands, about a mile and a half from the foot of 
Wast-water. Dismissing the good humoured jarvey who had brought 
us from Whitehaven, we proceeded to smack our lips over a cold 
sirloin and foaming tankard; and, having learnt from the worthy 
landlord that beds might be had at Wastdale-head, soon set out for 
the lake, full of glee, and on the very tip-toe of expectation. Nor 
were we disappointed. From a bridge, about a quarter of a mile on 
the road, looking up the dale, we had a striking view of the stately 
mountains encircling its upper part, some of which stood out gleam- 
ing in the soft yellow beams of the declining sun, whilst others seemed 
majestically to retire within their own deep shadows. 

The lake, which is remarkably deep, may be some three miles in 
length, and three-quarters of a mile at its greatest breadth. The road 
skirts its north-western shore. Along its south-eastern side, and 
springing abruptly out of the water, stretches a steep and lofty ridge, 
called the Screes, whose sombre face of naked purple rock is contin- 
ually crumbling away. The friction of the small sliding fragments, 
and the momentary succession of plashes which they occasion, touch 
the ear with a melancholy sort of music. 

Passing the higher end of the lake, the mountains grew upon us in 
magnitude and grandeur—their proudly swelling sides lightly clothed 
with grass or moss, and their summits sending out huge masses of 
bare rock. By and by the glen turned to the right, and we entered 
its head—a profound hollow or basin, with a green cultivated bottom, 
completely walled round by sterile and precipitous mountains, so that 
no point of egress was discernible. It was indeed a secluded spot, 
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quite shut out from the world. There were a cottage or two, and a 
tiny white-washed chapel, with a few scattered trees. But not an 
object moved ; not a sound was heard; the hay-scented air was still; 
and the twilight was deepened by the shadows of the enormous piles 
which seemed literally impending over our heads. The genius of this 
solemn scene took entire possession of one’s spirit, entering “the 
chambers of imagery,” and bringing thence all sorts of shadowy 
forms. The frowning and precipitous Stye-head crag looked as if 
starting angrily from its base. A mysterious, almost sacred gloom 
hung over the vast sides of Great Gavel and old Scaw-Fell. We felt 
as if they demanded our homage, and walked silently and reverently 
in the presence of those sires of the hills. The delight we experienced 
was not tumultuous and sparkling, but deep and tranquil as the hill- 
girt lake behind us. 

“Which way to Thomas Tyson’s?” said Philip, to a chubby boy 
who was stealing through the grass like a frighted hare. ‘“ Aw,” 
mumbled the little fellow, “hod to yer left; ye caand goa wrang if ye 
hod to yer left.” So we held to our left, and in a few minutes came to 
the farm-house. From the wicket-gate of the little garden we saw 
two gentlemen sitting by the kitchen fire, and began to despair ofa 
lodging. Huwever, we knocked at the door, which was opened by 
Mrs. Tyson, who received us with a curtsey, but, in answer to our 
enquiries, said she was sorry she could not accommodate us; at the 
same time kindly offering to procure us a bed in a neighbouring cot- 
tage. Whilst she went on this obliging errand, we fell to chatting 
with her good man. We had been told that old Tommy was a man 
well to do in the world; and we now saw that a consciousness of that 
fact had its usual influence on his bearing. With amusing dignity he 
leaned against a tree—both hands buried in his breeches pockets, his 
elbows poked out, his chin delved into his bosom, his mouth screwed 
up, his brows knit, and all his features set in an expression of conse- 
quence that was irresistibly ludicrous. He evidently thought him- 
self a wonderfully knowing man; for, as he assured us, he had tra- 
velled “a gai deal;” having once or twice taken his “old woman to 
the flat country ;” and, some years ago, he had journeyed as far as 
Bradford, and round by Leeds, “a wool selling ;” nay, he had even 
encountered the perils of a voyage “from Whitehaven to Galloway.” 
The old man closed each brief sentence with a significant nod of the 
head; at the same time casting a sly glance at our faces to see how these 
marvels told upon us. By and by the good dame returned with the 
welcome tidings that she had succeeded in her mission. She then set 
on the kettle for tea, and the gentlemen politely invited us to partake 
of the trout which they had caught during the day. 

Gentle reader, should you ever visit this district, be sure to pay 
your respects to old Mrs. Tyson; and don’t omit taking a meal with 
her. You will find her a tidy, stirring body, somewhat gruff in her 
manners, yet, withal, extremely kind-hearted. She makes no charge, 
but leaves the amount of remuneration entirely to her guests, and 
seems very much inclined to return a part of their douceur. Her 
provisions are excellent ; her house comfortable ; the deal tables nicely 
scoured ; the oaken chairs, dresser, and cupboards rubbed to a fine 
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polish ; the walls white as snow; the windows bright as the neigh- 
bouring stream, and the floor as pure as its bed of blue pebbles. 

We were conducted to the cottage by the maid-servant, and ad- 
mitted by a dingy-looking woman into a mean and comfortless apart- 
ment, whose entire furniture consisted of a rude table, and a couple 
of wooden benches. There was neither fire nor fire-grate, but a small 
pile of half-burnt sticks lay upon the chimney floor. We went up a 
narrow creaking stair, and passed through a chamber, containing only 
a bed upon the floor, to the one in which we were to sleep. This was 
small and low, but tolerably clean. The bed, which was very short 
and narrow, being of chaff, had a close suffocating smell; and under- 
neath and over us were coarse rough blankets. So tightly packed were 
we in this crib that, unable to give ourselves that easy circumbendibus 
so essential to rest, we were forced to lie as straight as pitchforks, 
with our feet poking over the bottom ; and when the heat and steam 
caused first one and then the other to turn over, there was an exclama- 
tion of “O murder, how you stick your kneesinto my back!”—“Zounds, 
man, I’m upon the bedstocks!”—or, “ Holla there, you're pulling off 
all the clothes!” In this way we tossed and tumbled about, and 
shouted, laughed, and grumbled, for a couple of hours at least, to the 
amazement, no doubt, of the decent couple in the next room. 

On returning to the farm-house, early next morning, a piping-hot 
breakfast of tea, toast, and frizzled ham, was speedily set out by our 
hospitable hostess. When this was despatched, she pointed out the 
way over the fells to Buttermere. “ But,” said she, “ ye'll tak a 
guide?” “Not we, indeed.” “ Then ye'll niver land at Buttermere.” 
“ Why not ?—isn’t there a footpath?” ‘ Nooa, nora sheep track, 
nora hoose.” ‘ Well, we'll try what we can do at anyrate ; so good 
morning, Mrs. Tyson.” And away we went over a swelling outpost 
of the high fells until we came into a lone little valley, in which a few 
scattered sheep were cropping the scanty herbage. The next ascent 
was a long and weary one. On gaining the summit we walked for- 
ward a few paces, but suddenly came tu a stand, with an exclamation 
of surprise. The mountain ridge fell with the steepness of a preci- 
pice into a deep narrow dale at our feet; and the opposite heights 
rose with equal abruptness, though not quite to the same elevation. 
Grasping the point of a crag we looked down into this groove-like 
valley, which was clothed with such grass as unassisted nature yields. 
Here and there lay blocks of grauwacke, which, at different periods, 
had fallen from the cliffs above; whilst down the centre, over a bed of 
stones, ran a lively brook, fed by innumerable cascades, most of whose 
channels were at that time dry. The point upon which we stood was 
very high ; behind us were still greater elevations ; at some distance 
on our left, the dale disappeared among the hilly contortions; and, 
half a mile or so to the right, an immense mountain blocked up and 
towered over its head. The enormous swells and deep furrows 
of that mountain looked black and mysterious as the haunts of evil 
gent beneath a thick dark thunder-cloud, which hung over its peak, 
and once or twice darted an appalling stream of white zig-zag light- 
ning into its shadowy recesses, whilst all else was resplendent with 
sunshine. No where was there to be seen a shed, or a tree, or an in- 
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closure, or any living thing, save here and there a solitary sheep, 
looking like a small white stone. There was a wild, naked, and 
lonely grandeur in the whole aspect of this scene that at once excited 
the loftiest emotions, and bowed the spirit in humble adoration of 
Him whose almighty power was thus strikingly exhibited. 

In this frame of mind, seated upon the moss, we conversed of the 
benignity and wisdom manifested in the arrangements of the Deity 
for securing the well-being of his creatures, more especially of the 
human family ; and it was the opinion of my friend, as it is of many 
enlightened and excellent persons, founded upon an erroneous inter- 
pretation of certain passages of Scripture, that all good, and the 
greater part of natural evil, are produced by the immediate agency of 
God; and that what are called second causes, operate only as moved 
directly by his hand. ‘Lo say nothing of the difficulty of reconciling 
these views with the divine justice, it must be evident that they 
derogate from the attributes of wisdom and power. It has been well 
observed, that to make a machine, whose mechanical arrangements 
shall keep it going for a week, requires more ingenuity than to make 
one that will go only so long as the artist himself moves the wheels; 
infinitely more then would it require to make one that would go for 
ever. ‘The application is evident. 

The vast and complicated systems of causes, established in the 
worlds of matter and of mind, do not, as is disparagingly supposed, 
require the perpetual interposition of their Author’s finger; but on 
they move, through successive ages, working out, by the balance of 
antagonist forces, the beautiful, the grand, the awful results which 
the universe exhibits. Thus, by mechanical, electrical and chemical 
agencies was that massive structure the crust of our globe gradually 
and slowly, through unknown periods of time, formed in the depths 
of the ancient seas; and upheaved, depressed, tossed, contorted, 
broken, so as to exhibit a glorious and ever delightful variety of 
majestic mountains and gentle hills, deep vallies, wide plains and 
shadowy ravines—so as not only to open innumerable refreshing 
springs and fertilizing streams, but to accumulate the great stores of 
waters in lakes, seas and oceans—and so as to bring within the reach 
of man inexhaustible fields of minerals and metallic ores for his 
various uses, with the fossilized remains of vegetable and animal 
existences, whereby he is enabled to pry into that portion of the 
earth’s history, which stretches backward from the birth of our race, 
far into a past eternity. Thus it is that the occult agencies, the fairy 
fingers of nature have, by the most curious and wonderful operations, 
studded with chrystals and precious stones the dark cells of the earth’s 
bowels; and wrought into countless forms of beauty, and touched 
with the sweetest tints, and dipped in the most brilliant hues of light, 
that gorgeous mantle which at once wraps her own graceful exterior, 
and contributes to the comfort and sustains the life of her children. 
Thus it is that, by fixed causes, operating according to settled laws, 
the seasons go their round in a uniform order, but of a variable 
character; that day and night, cloud and sunshine, frost and rain, 
enrich and diversify the scene ; while the hurricane, the earthquake, 
the volcanic eruption, produce partial desolation in the very process 
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of dispelling the gathering elements of some more general and terrific 
mischief. 

Thus too it is that, in accordance with original laws, the lord of 
this beautiful world is so “ curiously and wonderfully made”—wrought, 
in his corporeal part, out of a parent substance—issuing, in his living 
and spiritual essence, from the immaterial, vital, inexhaustible princi- 
ple which was “ breathed into” the species at its birth. By the laws 
of digestion, absorption, circulation, and respiration, his body grows, 
attains maturity, rectifies its own disorders, and, finally, decays and 
dies. By immutable laws, whatever is taken into his system, and all 
the objects around him, produce health or sickness, pleasure, pain, or 
death, according totheir propertiesand their relationstothe living subject. 
It is, therefore, in this sense, true, that every varying condition of his 
frame, every atom in his substance, is appointed, and that “ the very 
hairs of his head are numbered.” Then again, his mental faculties, 
his moral sentiments, his affections and passions, both in his individual 
and aggregate capacity, are under the government of laws (modified 
by a power he possesses of determining by what classes of motives he 
will on the whole be ruled,) as wise and beautiful as those which pre- 
side over the generation of an insect or a human being, the formation 
of a chrystal or a world, the reciprocal actions of the minutest mole- 
cules or of the great bodies of the universe ;—laws which determine 
his whole social condition—which, according to his use of the power 
just alluded to, develope and improve, or depress and deteriorate his 
nature and character—which produce peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, or adversity, discord, war, and revolution; exhibiting in this 
department, not less strikingly than in the physical, the wisest and 
most benevolent contrivances in the way of compensations for defects, 
and correctives of evils, all of which show that, in our present state, 
mental pain is quite as necessary as corporeal, the agitation of men’s 
minds as the agitation of the elements, and the hurricane of human 
passions as the material tempest or volcanic eruption. In this view, 
therefore, we may say, “ Can there be evil ina city,” or in an indi- 
vidual man’s lot, “and the Lord not have done it ?” 

These views of that wise and righteous Providence, by which the 
physical world and the moral world are governed, appear to me to be 
more in accordance both with Scripture and sound philosophy, than 
those to which they are opposed ; and certainly they fill the mind with 
more exalted conceptions of the Divine attributes. In the doctrine 
of a particular Providence I firmly believe, because it is clearly re- 
vealed ; but, when, how, in what particular instances, the Supreme 
Ruler puts forth his arm, as it were, from “the most excellent glory,” 
and retards or accelerates, interrupts or specially directs, the operation 
of general causes, it is not for us, who see through mortal eyes, to 
have any certain knowledge. Humbly trusting Him here, therefore, 
our duty consists in endeavouring to ascertain His will by the study 
(after the Scriptures) of those laws which are revealed to us in the 
constitution of things; with the design of conforming our conduct 
thereto, and of ascertaining, as well as we may, how far existing evils 
flow from a perversion of those laws on our part, and how far from 
their natural operation. 

00 
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We had sat long on the brink of Ennerdale when we rose to pursue 
our journey. But what course were we to take over these trackless 
wilds? Considering at what point of the compass our destination lay, 
we looked out for the easiest ascent of the opposite ridge in that 
direction. Just then, we heard the faint and distant bleating of sheep 
and barking of dogs, and soon perceived a flock coming down the 
dark mountain on our right. Desirous of enquiring our way from the 
shepherd, we instantly began to descend into the glen, in a zig-zag 
line; sometimes letting ourselves down from one projecting rock to 
another ; sometimes sliding upon the loose stones ; and again delving 
our heels into the sod, and holding by the grass. Walking up by 
the side of the stream, we soon met the shepherd, who told us to 
take precisely the course we had fixed upon. Slowly and wearily, 
under a burning sun, we climbed the fell, often pausing to breathe and 
look around. At one point we caught a glimpse of the lake, two or 
three miles lower down the dale. By and by we entered a col or 
depression of the summit, with rugged cliffs, rising high on either 
hand, such as one might suppose banditti to have harboured in, in “ the 
good old times.” One huge pile on our left stood out proudly like 
some baronial castle, the strong-hold of some robber-chief. Walking 
forward awhile, on the top of the fell, we came unexpectedly upon 
the verge of the steep which closes the head of the vale of Buttermere, 
and a sweet picture it presented. There was the little lake, about a 
mile and a half in length and a quarter of a mile wide, whose dwarfish 
bays and promontories gave a gracefully serpentine sweep to its shores, 
and whose adjacent head and north-east bank were charmingly fringed 
with plantations of larch, ash, and oak. On the south-west the hills 
rose rapidly from the water’s edge, while the opposite boundary was 
gentler and less elevated. Just beneath us, betwixt the foot of the 
ridge upon which we stood and the mere, was a fertile track of 
meadow land, upon which men, women, and children were busy raking 
the hay into large cone-like cocks. Midway stood a substantial-looking 
farm-house. The farm and farm-house lay at such a depth beneath 
our feet, that looking down, one fancied it easy, by a vigorous bound, 
to leap clean over them into the lake, and felt very much inclined too to 
make the experiment. At the further or lower end of the mere, ap- 
peared acultivated level, about a mile in extent, succeeded by Crummuck 
water, with its mountain enclosures. The sombre hue of the rocks, 
the brown complexion of the declivities, the deep purple of the water, 
the dark green of the copses, and the soft brilliancy of the meadows, 
over all which the sun shed a flood of glory, except where the flying 
fleecy clouds cast their shadows, formed a landscape, exhibiting the 
most charming contrasts and the most picturesque tout-ensemble. 
When we reached the fields below, and looked up to where we had 
just been standing, there rose before us a steep acclivity, in the left 
corner of which yawned the dark mouth of the pass of Gatesgarth. 

Upon the isthmus, between the two sheets of water, there is a little 
inn, once the home of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary of Butter- 
mere. A short distance from it, upon a small hillock, stands the 
minutest chapel I ever saw: a long-legged mountaineer might almost 
take it astride as he went; certainly a score of worshippers would 
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era its walls pretty nearly to splitting. It is a simple white-washed 
building, begirt with a low stone wall also whitened, and enclosing a 
burial-ground some three yards broad. Verily it is a delicious retreat, 
this Cumbrian Interlacken. 
With the view of returning to the beauties of Crummuck-water, 
and the cascade of Scale-force, we now hastened on, some two or three 
miles, to the sweet fertile nook in which was situated the cure of my 
old friend, Maurice. On either side of the stony bed of a smart clear 
rivulet were the scattered cottages of the hamlet. A few roods fur- 
ther down stood the little church, overhung with trees, and, contiguous 
to its burial-ground, the Parsonage, in the middle of a rather large 
orchard-garden. ‘The pursy, bustling, and kind-hearted little gentle- 
man received us with a hearty and obstreperous weleome—his placid 
wife with gentle benignity. One sung out to Sally to fetch a jug of 
ale—the other quietly directed Margaret to get ready the tea things. 
My affection for the worthy incumbent takes date from the time 
when we used to be “ jointly and severally” flagellated, some twice 
or thrice a week, by the same Dominie; and had its origin chiefly, as 
I well remember, in a feeling of sympathy excited by his pathetic 
roars, and a sentiment of admiration for the precocious sense of retri- 
butive justice manifested in the vigour and rapidity of the kicks and 
scratches wherewith he requited the cruel strokes of that relentless 
pedagogue. Since his juvenile graces arrived at maturity in the 
sacred soil of a comfortable incumbency, and were duly pruned and 
rightly trained by prelatic hands, we had met but once before. The 
reports of friends, however, and the tenor of his occasional corres- 
pondence, had long impressed me with the gratifying conviction that 
he was a well-meaning, good sort of country clergyman. While at 
college, some scruples touching the thirty-nine articles, caused him to 
hesitate about taking orders; but a friendship most opportunely con- 
tracted with a young gentleman possessing ecclesiastical patronage 
had a marvellous efficacy in inducing the condition of mental “ clatr- 
voyance” as to doctrine. From that time he has vindicated his con- 
sistency by insisting upon previously doubtful points with extraordi- 
nary warmth and confidence; until, at length, by the incessant action 
of a fervid zeal, principles which for some time lay loose upon the 
surface of his mind, have become imbedded therein, and incorporated 
with its very substance; so that of his perfect sincerity none can 
any longer entertain a doubt. His sermons contain a fair proportion 
of sound instruction in morals, with a good deal of not very lucid 
orthodoxy ; and his reading of the noble ritual is lively, if not very 
impressive. He is kind to the poor; looking in at their doors from 
time to time—patting the youngsters on the head—indulging in a little 
gossip with the good wife, and throwing out, now and thep, a word of 
encouragement, reproof, or warning. His piety has no tinge of fa- 
naticism, nor are his ethics overlaid with any cynical inerustations. 
He loves “creature comforts,” yet without abusing them; and goes 
out occasionally with the squire and his dogs. He would have every 
body to enjoy themselves at that board, which, in his expressive phrase, 
is so munificently spread for all—spread for all! aye, that, I recol- 
lect, seemed to be the cherished conviction of his benevolent soul at 
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atime when wheat was seventy shillings a quarter, and wages scarcely 
nine shillings a week. And, one day, after showing me over his 
glebe, with a full heart, he lamented the unthankfulness of those who 
complain of their lot, and calumniously designate as “a waste,” “a 
land of sorrows,” this goodly world whose humblest cottages nestle 
amidst rich hay-grass, and the lullaby of whose rustic brats is the deep 
soothing low of plump and lazy cattle. It was clearly the notion of 
the good simple-minded man, that 


“ Who tends fat oxen must himself be fat.” 


A very admirable characteristic of my friend is the cordial, and 
intense hatred which he bears to all sorts of liberals. This affection 
affords his family, on assembling in the breakfast-room, a sure indi- 
cation of the state of his health: if it is high—if, as he makes a brisk 
attack upon the savoury ham and well-buttered toast, he commences 
also a hearty onslaught upon the whigs—if, as he cuts his rasher, he 
carves them to the bone—all is well, he has had a good night of it; 
but if the customary philippic against the horrid faction be lagging or 
feeble, or not forthcoming at all, why then, sure enough, he has had an 
indifferent night, his bile accumulates within, and he is “in bad cue.” 


(To be continued.) 





HENTY MORGAN :* 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING, 


BOOK SECOND. 
CHAPTER II. 
THE MANNER OF HENTY’S TREATMENT AT AN HOTEL PREVIOUS 


TO HIS DEPARTURE FROM LONDON. HE ARRIVES AT DR. 
TOOGOOD’S. 










My friend Plastoe, who was extremely eager to touch the 
eighty-five pounds, urged me by all means to accept the offer 
without delay; and, in his usual mode, opened to my eyes 80 
splendid a vista of church preferment, if I ever chose to take 
orders, of which he strongly insisted I now had an opportunity, 
that I should, at the moment, have insulted a curate, and ale 






* Circumstances have prevented us from allotting to our friend ‘* Henty ” the 
space we had intended for him in the present Number. We hope to make amends 
for this unkindness in our next.—Eb. 
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been civil to an archdeacon. Accordingly I wrote back a letter, 
containing my assent to Mr. Toogood’s proposals, and promising 
to be with him on the day appointed; took an I. O. U., of 
Plastoe, for eighty-five pounds, fre borrowing at the same time 
half-a-crown in addition and promising to write as soon as he 
was established in the Temple of Health. 

As a few days however were yet to elapse before I took my 
departure for Emstock, I had to make a fresh arrangement with 
the landlord of the lodging-house, in which I resided, about the 
hire of my room, which I had taken from week to week. Being 
ignorant of the common practice on such occasions, and expect- 
ing to find as much generosity and disinterestedness in the actual 
world as I had read of in romances or seen in melo-dramas, 
where distressed heroes are not only entertained gratis, but in- 
vited to stay as long as they please on the same terms, I was 
both surprised and disgusted at his demand for the payment of 
rent for a whole week, of which I should remain only a few days. 
Indignant at what I then thought such sordid conduct, I quitted 
the place in high dudgeon; and as, from the nature of my early 
life and education, I could not conceive the possibility of enter- 
ing a public-house, to say nothing of the ey of an 
embryo er! of the ¢ Bern as I now was inclined to con- 
sider myself, taking up such quarters, I resolved, notwithstandin 
the diminution of my finances, which had been much oleall 
by several necessary expenses, to remove for the intervening 
time to a respectable hotel. 

Even in an hotel I had never been in the whole course of my 
life, and indeed, until the last few weeks had always been pro- 
vided for in every respect; so that in spite of my bright visions 
for the future, what with the depression of spirits, natural on 
the loss I had just sustained, my self-reproach for the unworthy 
part I was playing in deceiving my ag unknown employer, my 
‘ pene of the reception I might probably meet with, and 
the risk of final discovery, and to say the truth, sundry misgiv- 
ings as to my own prudence in parting so easily with my ight 
five pounds in such a speculation as the bilious fever project, I 
say, what with all this, my solitary situation, and my ignorance 
of the ways of life, I was a very fair subject at this moment of 
dejection to be treated just as people pleased without attempt at 
resistance or remonstrance. And so the reader I think will 
presently say. 

The severe lesson I had received at Macfarlan’s, and the ex- 
cessive annoyance which the glass of wine at Doctor Dribble’s 
had given me, had already weaned me from any taste for the 
pleasures of the bottle; yet it seemed as though wine was to be 
my constant tormentor. For the first two or three days of my 
stay at the hotel, I found myself treated with signal disfavour 
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and inattention. When I rose to leave the coffee-room after 4 
meal, the waiter would bustle up and say, ‘* Beg pardon, sir,— 
rule of the house to pay before you leave.” Well, I paid, and 
said nothing, though they had my op up-stairs as security, 
But at length I felt so uncomfortable that I mentioned it to 
Plastoe, who, inquiring how I dined, found that I ordered no 
wine. ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ how can you expect the people to 
be civil to you, if you don’t do something for the good of the 
house? Order your pint of wine, like aman. You need not 
drink it if you don’t like it, but order it at any rate, you'll not 
pay a bit more, for I can tell youa secret. If out of a false 
notion of economy you forbear to order wine at an Inn, the 
landlord, when he makes out your bill, is sure to turn all the 
sixes upside down, and all the noughts into ninepences. | 
therefore resolved to follow his advice, and that very day when 
the waiter, after laying the cloth, inquired with a significant 
air, ‘‘ what do you drink to day, Sir?” I made him open his 
eyes very wide by saying ‘‘a pint of wine.” ‘* Yes, Sir, port 
or sherry ?” ** Port,” said I, and port, at least so he called it, 
made its appearance. 





When he came again to remove the cloth, I ordered him to 
take away the untouched decanter also. ‘* Don’t you drink 
wine, Sir?” said the fellow. ‘* No,” answered I. ‘“ Very well, 
Sir,” said he, and disappeared. Presently he re-entered the 
coffee-room, followed by a large, portly, determined-looking 
man, who I found was the landlord, and who, after taking a 
survey about him, marched straight up to my box, and placing 
himself just opposite to me with his hands upon the table, after 
he had ate me hard in the face for about half a minute, be- 
gan with ‘* Beg pardon, Sir, but do you find any thing the 
matter with the wine ?” ‘* No,” said J, ** but I don’t want it.” 
‘* Sorry then that you should have thought it necessary to order j 
it, Sir, but I hope you won't think of sending it from table. 
*T will do the character of my house great injury, if the com- 
pany see you send away your wine in that manner, I hope 

ou'll drink it, Sir’ « But 1 don’t like wine.” “Oh! youll 
ike this, you never tasted any like it before. There’s not such 
a glass of wine as that to be found in any hotel in London, | 
can assure you.” ‘* But,” argued I, * if it is, I can’t drink it.” 
** You must, upon my word, Sir,” said the inexorable Boniface, 
with dogged civility. ‘I can’t let my wine go from table in 
that way.” ‘ Well but,” said 1, ** I'll pay for it.” ** That's 
not it, Sir,” continued mine host, * ’tisn’t the value of the 
wine I care for, but its character, my honour’s in my wine.” 
** Well then,” said I, getting provoked, ‘drink it yourself.” 
‘* No, thank ye, Sir,” said Boniface, ‘could n’t think of doing 
any such thing.” ‘ Let the waiter have it then.” ‘ Oh! 
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no, Sir, that would never do,” replied my unwelcome visitor. 
«Come, Sir,” here his tone got very determined, ‘I shall 
take it as a particular favour to see you empty that decanter.” 

I now thought to compromise the matter, and get rid of this 
importunate fellow, who was so much piqued for the honour of 
his liquor, by proposing to drink one glass. But this would 
not by any means satisfy him. ‘Oh! no,” said he, “ that 
would never do. That would be worse than drinking none at all. 
I should not like to have it said that any gentleman drank one 
glass of my wine and then sent the rest away—lI should be 
ruined. I'd rather not have your custom at all, Sir, at that 
rate. Come, Sir, allow me to help you.” Here he poured out 
a glass and set it before me, and eyed me as they say a mad 
doctor does his patient. I drank it up. ‘* There,” said he, a 
little mollified, ** that’s not so bad now, is it ?” It was execra- 
ble, and I was a better judge than he imagined. ‘*’T will do 
you good,” continued he, ‘* you looked quite pale just now, and 
now you've got quite a colour.” No wonder if I had, for I was 
choking with vexation. ‘ Allow me, Sir.” Here he poured 
out a second glass. ‘‘ Take a biscuit with it, Sir? Waiter, 
bring a biscuit here.” Here some one called him. ‘ Excuse 
me a moment, Sir, I'll be back again directly.” 

During this respite, I kept eyeing the decanter like a huge 
bottle of medicine, till I could almost fancy I saw a lable 
hanging about its neck, with this direction, ‘three table- 
spoonfuls of this mixture to be taken every five minutes.” M 
evil genius soon returned. ‘ Well, sir,” he sunnanneel 
“how d’ye get on? I’m afraid you hav’nt made much progress 
in my absence.” I made a desperate effort, for I thought it 
would be better to drain my cup, or rather my bottle of misery, 
to the dregs at once, and have done with it. But Boniface was 
considerate of my youth. ‘ Oh! sir, I don’t wish to hurry 
you, or any gentleman. Take your time. I wish you to enjo 
the wine, sir.” At length, in about twenty minutes it was all 

one, every drop; the landlord whisked away the glass ani the 
ecanter from the table, saying, ‘* Thank ye, sir, much obliged 
to you,” and I went up to bed ina fit of shame and fever. Next 
day I paid my bill and set out for Emstock. 

My journey presented nothing remarkable. It was a fine 
day, and there were on the stage besides the coachman, a young 
fellow on the box smoking cigars, a care-worn eciderly woman, 
with a basket behind, and myself on the roof in front. I sat 
absorbed in reverie, or soothed into drowsiness by the rolling 
of the wheels; only roused now and then by a loud “ ya-hip,” 
from the coachman, when some miller’s cart did not get out of 
his way soon enough, or by the sound of a smart application 
of his whip to the person of some clod-pole Sybarite, who lay 
luxuriously extended on his back at full length, fast asleep, on 
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a cart load of manure, which his cattle slowly dragged along 
the road. I once ventured to ask our conductor how far we 
were from Emstock, but, as I suppose I looked like a person 
who did not understand horses, he scarcely deigned to answer 
me, and whether he said five miles, fifteen, fifty or five hundred, 
I really cannot undertake to say. Suffice it then, that I arrived 
safe in the course of the afternoon. 

In the life of a youth obliged to venture on the world, there 
is one moment of inexpressible soreness of heart and chill of 
spirits. It is that moment, when, separated for the first time 
from home and friends, he stands alone at the gate of the 
stranger, and lays his hand on the bell, which, like a talisman, 
is to evoke the commencement of his destinies. 

For myself, utterly adrift on the sea of fortune, my compass 
pointing to no home, and with no affections to moor me to the 
world, sad were my feelings when I arrived at my present 
destination. The entrance was a lancet-shaped old door, opening 
into a garden through an ancient brick wall, over-topped by 
cheerful fruit trees, behind which rose an antique mansion of 
no great size, likewise of brick, full of gables and windows, 
with diamond panes. I fancied when I pulled the rude old iron 
handle that there was something remorseless in the sound of 
the bell. The door was opened, and there ran out of the 
house to meet me, a fat, fresh coloured, round little man, about 
fifty, in a gown, and with a shining bald head and an expres- 
sion of much rural simplicity and content in his countenance. 
He took my hand in both of his, and with an earnest kindness 
of manner, ‘* Welcome, welcome, my dear sir,” he cried. He 
then took a survey of my person, as we proceeded through the 

arden, looked up at the deep crape on my hat with great 
interest, and it struck me that he was much satisfied with my 
appearance. 

When we entered the house he led me into an old-fashioned, 
low-pitched parlour, where he introduced me to his wife, by 
whom, however, I was by no means so graciously received. 
This lady, about the same age as her husband, was a fragile, 
meagre figure, with a pale face, a censorious eye, and a most 
vinegar aspect. Nor did the dull, dove-coloured gown, which 
she wore closely fitted to all parts of her person, set off her lathy 
proportions and angular shape to much advantage. Her voice 
was sharp, eager, and disagreeable. 

** But, my dear sir,” said the kindly Mr. Toogood, as soon 
as the ceremony of introduction was accomplished, ‘* you must 
want some refreshment after your journey ;” and as I did not re- 
fuse, he rang the bell, and ordered the servant to bring bread 
and cheese, and cold meat. 

I had not been seated two minutes, awaiting this repast, when I 
was nearly floored, as a boxer would say, by the simplest question 
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in the world. My new patron very naturally asked, ‘ Did you 
reside long with Sir William ‘Tubbocks, Mr. Morgan” ?! Here 
was a question to answer! The form of it, however, luckily 
for me, furnished a cue for a reply, but my honour, from having 
been once suffered to get into the mire, was now compelled at 
all risks to flounder on deeper and deeper. Hardly knowing 
what I said, I answered at hazard, ** Not very long.” I was in 
a perspiration lest this lie of mine should not tally with that 
which was, no doubt, contained in Sir William’s letter; and I 
was, therefore, greatly relieved when the simple, unsuspecting 
clergyman observed, in the kindest tone of approbation, ‘* Long 
enough, I find, to gain his esteem. He speaks most highly of 
you. I really consider myself fortunate in obtaining you. Ah! 
I see you are modest,” observing that I blushed, as well I might, 
but for a different reason, ‘that’s a good sign. Then I will not 
put you more to the blush,” continued he, smiling, “ by telling 
you what Mr. Plastoe says of you.” ‘There was little occasion 
for this, as the reader probably suspects. ‘‘ You have a very 
kind friend in Mr, Plastoe, Mr. Morgan, I can assure you,” 
concluded the good man; whilst conscience smote me a bitter 
blow, and thundered in my ear, ** Henty Morgan, you rascal, 
are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

(To be continued.) 





THE RUINED GAMESTER. 





And art thou fleeced! done up, and cast away ! 
To thee a sad and earnest thing is play, 
For thou hast seen the ignis fatuus dance, 
In thy young days, of all-bewildering chance, 
A foretaste of the huge and wild turmoil, 
Where men cheat, lie and swindle, sweat and toil, 
Swear, fight, and wrangle, steep their souls in sin, 
Things full as worthless as thy toys to win. 
And art thou then of every one bereft, 
None of thy treasured, hoarded marbles left ? 
Well may’st thou wear upon thy dismal face 
The stamp of ruin, blush of deep disgrace : 
Where was the cunning of thy skilful aim ? 
E’en inching could not save thee from this shame ; 
Where was the sudden push, the jostle rude, 
The hasty scramble and the angry feud ? 
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Yon ruined merchant once possessed a plum ; 
Awed by his wealth, before him men stood dumb ; 
His carriage rolled, his table groaned with plate, 

His look shook markets, and his voice was fate! 

But things are changed; the man’s not worth a groat, 
He stands alone, who once by crowds was sought. 
Friends look upon him with unwilling eyes, 

And those who cringed, as meanly now despise ; 

In haste from scarcely opened doors he’s turned, 
With scornful hand by those whom once he spurned ; 
His wealth has run like water through a sieve, 

And he now begs who oft refused to give. 


Where are thy horses and thy dogs, proud squire, 
Thine acres, once the richest in the shire, 
Thy liveried menials, and thy pictured walls, 
Thy hunting dinners, and thy racing balls, 
Thy morning “ harkaway,” thy late carouse, 
Thy pairing from, thy vote within “the House,” 
Thy lady’s boudoir, and her opera box, 
Italian sculpture, and Geneva clocks, 
Thy house in town in some delightful square, 
Thy girls’, so snug—not very far from there! 
Where are these things, so comme il faut, so nice ? 
Gone—vanished by the magic of the dice. 


See yonder shrivelled yellow piece of clay, 
Who in a chair is wheeled from day to day ; 
A rosy youth, he left his father-land, 

To sell his liver on a foreign strand, 
And now returns to leave some unknown heir 
All that he gained for what he could not spare. 


And thou, old warrior, now thy race is run, 
Show us the glory many a risk has won ; 
Boldly thou’st sought grim death—grim death is nigh, 
And thou must meet him with but half an eye. 
For that blue rag thou wear’st with so much pride 
Thy right sleeve dangles empty by thy side. 
One leg, half wood, doth cause thee much to fret, 
But—thou wert mentioned twice in the Gazette. 
The limbs thou hast are racked with gnawing pain, 
That medal, not worth half-a-crown to gain ; 
And “daily died” for thee thine anxious wife, 
Whilst thou wert madly gaming for thy life. 


With clammy brow, sunk cheek, and haggard eye, 
Lies one, scarce fit to live, still less to die ; 
Oft turns he on that weary bed of death, 
Straining for rest, and gasping for a breath. 
The vices he has crowded in a span 

Would fill with sin the longest days of man. 
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The hour he thought so distant now has come, 
And conscience thunders, that before was dumb. 
Rise, strangely hideous, deeds which seemed of yore, 
But pleasant frolics, “ wild,” but nothing more. 

His shrinking eyes already view the dead ; 

The friend who for his worthless honor bled, 

The cheated father, the deserted wife, 

Repeat the hellish antics of his life ; 

The pigeoned comrade asks him for his all ; 

The gentle girl, so pure before her fall, 

Stands piteously, with shame upon her brow, 

And tears before unheeded, scald him now. 

Gone are the days with idiot joy so rife, 

Drunken with folly he has reeled through life, 

And lo! the end of' all his crimes and lies, 

The ruined Gamester “ curses God” and dies! 





WOMAN’S SMILE. 





BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





Through every weary stage in life— 
Through every care—through every strife, 
Kind Heaven relief may send ; 
But nought can beguile 
The heart of its toil, 
Like the smile of a Woman-friend. 


‘Tis night-rain to the parched tree ; 
*Tis honey-dew to the eager bee ; 
*Tis zephyr to the opening rose ; 
*Tis Heaven’s own light 
To him whose night 
Has saddened amid the polar snows. 


*Tis white cliffs of their native land, 
At morning seen by the sailor band 
Who long have toiled upon the main ; 
Or bubbling spring 
To him wandering 
O’er Zara’s wild and scorching plain. 








‘Tis freedom to the dungeon-bound ; 
’Tis coolness to the throbbing wound ; 
Or health to a plague-tainted air : 
*Tis morning breaking ; 
An infant waking ; 
"Tis everything that’s good and fair. 
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ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 


The author of this extraordinary work—tfor the Benedictine 
brethren clearly play the same part as the Cid Hamed Benen- 
geli of Cervantes, and the Jedediah Cleishbotham of Scott— 
being a well-known contributor to our Magazine, we are pre- 
cluded from the exercise of criticism, lest praise should be 
ascribed to the partiality of friendship, or censure to jealousy of 
a fellow-labourer. It remains for us then only to give some 
account of its nature and objects, with such extracts as may 
best serve to show how the author has carried out his plans. 
The purpose of the work is to portray the characters of some 
of the most remarkable personages in the Elizabethan age, as 
they appear in authentic memoirs, state papers, and private re- 
cords ; to get as it were ‘* behind the scenes” of history, and 
exhibit the mechanism by which the great stage effects recorded 
by historians were produced; to pourtray the actors, not merely 
while they ‘strut and fret their hour upon the stage,” but 
while they are rehearsing their parts in the green room, and 
preparing the tricks designed to captivate the audience. Few 
of the great dramas of life would escape unscathed from so rigid 
an examination, and we must confess that to a great extent Dr. 
Taylor has proved his point, that some of the most terrific farces 
ever produced on the stage were accompanied by some most 
miserable farees behind the curtain. 

This appears to have been most signally the case with the 
atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew, which is discussed in 
connection with the life of Margaret of Valois, whose marriage 
with Henry of Navarre was the signal for its perpetration. 
Instead of having been the result of deep intrigue, it is found 
to have been an expedient hastily adopted to conceal a blunder 
by a crime, which, indeed, may be said to have been the ordi- 
nary course adopted by Catherine de Medicis. 


** On her first arrival in France as dauphiness, Catherine found that, 
though Francis I. wore the crown, all the power of the state was wielded 
by his mistress, the Duchess d’Etampes. As the Medicean family was 
not particularly remarkable for virtue, Catherine was, probably, not 
much shocked at beholding profligacy on the throne, but she affected 
excessive liberality on the subject—she not only paid open court to the 
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“ We gather after the reapers." 
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royal mistress, but ridiculed the scruples of those who refused homage 
to unwedded love. She acted her part so well, or rather she overacted 
it so completely that her own husband was deceived ; believing her sin- 
cere in her conjugal theory, he openly professed himself the knight of 
Diana of Poitiers, and, when he ascended the throne, gave to her at least 
as large a share of power as he conceded to the queen. Seeing that 
the men crowded round Diana, Catherine had recourse to the women, 
she formed her celebrated Amazonian brigade, in which were enlisted 
the chief beauties of France, or, as they were called by a sour puritan, 
“the graces, and disgraces of the kingdom.” These ladies were more 
formidable than armies; Admiral Coligny declared that an encounter 
with the queen’s phalanx was more to be dreaded than the loss of a 
battle; patriotism might meet undaunted a whole park of artillery, but 
it was unable to sustain a battery of ladies’ eyes.” 


It should have been added that, after Henry’s death, Cathe- 
rine made amends for the pain she had suffered from concealing 
the pangs of jealousy, by indulging in the most vindictive per- 
secution of the unfortunate Diana. Turning from Catherine to 
her daughter Margaret, we find the following account of the 
education and precocious talent of that hopeful princess. 


“We possess but few accounts of Margaret’s early education ; she 
studied classics and coquetry, languages and love, needle-work and 
needless-work, archery and archness, together with music, dancing, 
riding, and the other accomplishments in which recruits for the squad- 
ron of beauty were drilled, so as to render them expert in the use of 
their arms and charms. She was an apt, and, indeed, a precocious 
scholar. When only seven years old, her father jocularly asked her 
one day to name her cavalier, offering the Prince of Joinville and the 
Marquis of Beaupreau to her choice ; the young lady without hesita- 
tion declared that she preferred the marquis, because he was both pru- 
dent and secret, while the prince was a boaster, who loved nothing but 
mischief.”” 


The marriage of Henry of Navarre with the princess Marga- 
ret was favoured by Catherine in the hope that she might be 
able to play the protestant party against the faction of the 
Guises, and secure a son-in-law, whose actions she would guide 
by means of her daughter. In beth expectations she was 
grievously disappointed. 


“Catherine at first viewed this change in her son’s policy, if not with 
approbation, at least without alarm; and she exerted herself to have 
the marriage speedily concluded. Henry of Navarre came to Paris, 
and was introduced to Margaret ; each viewed the other with indifference, 
and, indeed, with a little mutual dislike—tfeelings in which time subse- 
quently made no change. The reluctance of the parties, though 
sufficiently obvious, had no influence on those who contrived the union. 
Catherine saw that she could not manage her son-in-law by means of 
his wife, but she also discovered that he might be brought within the 
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sphere of her control by a mistress, and she soon appointed one of the 
Amazonian band to that eminent post. But while she was trying to 
secure her power over the king of Navarre, she unexpectedly found that 
her interest with the king of France was exposed to imminent peril. 
Coligny endeavoured to stimulate Charles to assume his proper authority 
as a monarch, and take the reins of government from the hands of his 
mother and brother ; the other Protestant chiefs strenuously supported 
this course of policy, and, in addition, endeavoured to procure for the 
Duke of Alencon an efficient share in the administration. Charles was 
too weak-minded, and too easily excited, to keep a secret: one day, 
coming away from the admiral, he met his mother, who asked him with 
a sneer, ‘ What have you learned from your long conversation with the 
greybeards?’—‘ Madame,’ he replied, with a fearful oath, ‘I have learned 
that you and my brother are the worst enemies of me and my kingdom.’ 
Catherine, alarmed for herself and her favourite son, immediately sum- 
moned a council of her adherents, and from that hour Coligny’s fate 
was sealed.” 


The preparations for the marriage went on concurrently with 
the plot for the murder of Admiral Coligny, and with a series 
of masques, balls, and extravagant entertainments, such as were 
never before or since seen in this world. We select the descrip- 
tion of an allegorical masque given at the Salle de Bourbon as 
a specimen of the taste of the age, and of the amusements 
which gratified the vaunted court of the last of the princes of 
Valois. 


‘On the right hand of the hall was a scenic representation of Para- 
dise, the entrance into which was defended by three knights representin 
the king and his brothers. On the opposite side of the hall onan 
hell, fully garrisoned by imps, devils, and tormentors, shouting, ringing 
bells, and turning a huge wheel, designed to represent some instrument 
of torture, perhaps an anticipation of the tread-mill, now so common 
in hells upon earth. Between Paradise and hell a river was represented 
on which Charon plied his ferry-boat, and kept open the communication 
between saints and sinners. The Elysian fields were behind Paradise, 
they were represented by a revolving machine, laid out in gardens, 
tenanted by twelve nymphs, the most beautiful ladies of the court. 
Troops of knights-errant came in succession to force an entrance into 
Paradise, but they were all overthrown by the defenders of the gates, 
tumbled neck and crop into Charon’s boat, ferried over to hell, and 
delivered into the custody of the devils. 

When all the knights-errant had been overthrown, Mercury and 
Cupid descended from the ceiling, on a gigantic cock, which from the 
equivoque of its Latin name represented the French nation. The two 
deities sung and danced for the amusement of the poor prisoners in 
hell ; after which Cupid gave them a moral lecture on chastity, and 
Mercury preached a sermon on honesty, by which the audience was 
greatly edified. When the deities had finished their discourses they 
again mounted the cock, and ascended to heaven through the ceiling. 
No sooner were they gone than the guardian knights threw open the 
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tes of Paradise, led the ladies from the Elysian fields into the centie 
of the hall, and proposed that they should have a dance. The ladies 
represented that heaven did not afford a sufficiency of partners, and 
requested permission to go to hell for a supply. The knights yielded 
to their supplication, the prisoners were set loose ; angels, knights, 
and devils capered away gallantly, until some fireworks, reserved for 
the close of the entertainment, accidentally exploded, and drove the 
entire company from the hall, terrified by the flame and half stifled by 
the smoke.—Such was the entertainment which was subsequently des- 
cribed as an indirect menace of the fate of the Huguenots, unless they 
consented to conciliate the king by abandoning their creed ; the reader 
can easily judge how far any such meaning, or any meaning whatever, 
can be inferred from the exhibition.” 


A characteristic circumstance connected with Margaret’s be- 
haviour at the altar is not generally known. 


“ When asked ‘would she accept the bridegroom for her wedded 
husband ?’ the princess ‘stood mute of malice,’ and the ceremony was 
awkwardly interrupted. The king, her brother, grew impatient ; he 
rushed behind her, grasped her rudely by the hair, and forcibly bent 
her head forward so as to make a more awkward bow than any the 
court had ever witnessed. This compulsory nod was received as a sign 
of assent, and the ceremony was speedily brought to a conclusion.” 


Henry of Valois, afterwards king of Poland and France, now 
appears on the stage; he employed an assassin to shoot the 
Admiral Coligny, and stationed him in a house belonging to a 
servant of the house of Guise, for the purpose of directing sus- 
picion against that great Anti-Huguenot family. This assassin 
only wounded Coligny; he escaped through a window before 
the doors of the house could be forced, but he left his gun be- 
hind him, and this was recognized as the property of prince 
Henry. ‘They were loud in their threats of vengeance ; they 
declared that they would alter the succession to the crown, and 
make the Duke of Alencon heir instead of his brother weg & 
and they were still more imprudent in their menaces of the 
Queen Mother, well knowing that Henry was only her minion 
and instrument. 


“Catherine, finding herself in greater danger than ever, had recourse 
to her secret council, and the result of their deliberations was the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Two members of this infernal council 
have left us an account of their deliberations, from which it appears 
that this atrocity was adopted hastily and almost without discussion, 
and that the execution of the plot was hurried, because the parties 
doubted their own strength of resolution. The military preparations 
were made without exciting suspicion, as the Duke of Anjou had the 
command of the army, and Catherine undertook the task of procuring 
the king’s assent, which was not obtained until a short time before the 
work of murder commenced. All parties agree that the unfortunate 
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Charles gave his sanction to the massacre with great reluctance ; but 
that after he had once consented, he evinced a sharper thirst for blood 
than any of the original conspirators. His feelings were expressed in 
his well-known exclamation ; ‘ Let not one live to reproach me.’ 

** No words can give such a fearful picture of Catherine’s sanguinary 
determination as the simple record which Margaret has left of her 
mother’s behaviour to herself on that fatal evening. ‘ Suspected by the 
Huguenots because I was a Catholic,’ says the royal authoress, ‘and 
equally suspected by the Catholics because my husband was a Huguenot, 
no one gave me warning of impending danger. I went, as usual, to 
bid my mother good night, and sat down on a trunk in her chamber, 
near my sister of Lorraine, whom I perceived to be very sad. When 
the queen, who was speaking to somebody as I entered, saw me, she 
peremptorily ordered me to go to bed. As I made my obeisance my 
sister caught me by the arm, and, bursting into tears, desired me not 
to stir. When my mother perceived this, she burst into a rage, and 
forbade my sister to tell me anything.’ ” 


We shall now turn to Margaret, and give her account of her 
share in the horrors of this awful night. 


«An hour after dawn, as I lay asleep, a man thundered at my 
door, shouting ‘Navarre, Navarre? My nurse, supposing that it was 
my husband (who had gone out a few minutes before) ran and opened 
the door. It was a gentleman, named Legan, bleeding from two severe 
wounds, and pursued by four soldiers of the guard, who followed him 
into my apartment. He flung himself on my bed for safety ; I threw 
myself out at the side of the bed, and he followed, grasping me con- 
vulsively. I did not know the man; I could not tell whether he came 
to insult me or not, or whether the soldiers were attacking him or me. 
We both struggled, shouted out, and were equally frightened. At 
length Heaven sent M. de Nangay, tbe captain of the guard, to my 
relief, who, though he pitied me, could not avoid laughing at my 
situation. He rebuked the soldiers for their indiscretion, and granted 
me the life of the poor man, whom I kept concealed in my closet until 
all danger was over. Having changed my night-dress, which was 
stained with blood, I heard from M. de Nancay what was passing ; he 
assured me that my husband was safe in the king’s apartments, and 
would receive no injury. Throwing a loose cloak over me, he led me 
to the rooms of my sister of Lorraine, which I reached, more dead 
than alive. As I passed through the ante-chamber, the doors of which 
were open, a gentleman, named Bourse, flying from the soldiers who 
pursued him, was stabbed with a pike, when within three paces of me. 
I fell fainting into the arms of M. de Nangay, and thought that one 
blow had pierced us both. When I recovered, I went into the small 
room where my sister lay. Whilst I was there, M. de Miessans, first 
gentleman in waiting to the king, my husband, and Armagnac, his 
valet de chambre, came to beg that I would save their lives. I went 
and threw myself on my knees before my mother and brother, and at 
length obtained my request.’ ” 
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Turning from Margaret to a much more important person- 
age, we were amused and amazed by the following extract from 
a document in the State-paper Office, giving an account of the 
conduct of that princess when she lived with Admiral Seymour, 
during the early part of the reign of Edward VI. It forms a 
very appropriate introduction to the history of her royal flirta- 
tions with the Earl of Leicester. 


“ The Confession of Katherine Ashely, what familiaritie she hath 
knowen between the Lord Admiral and the Lady Elizabeth’s Grace — 
‘She saith, at Chelsy, incontinent after he was married to the queene, 
he would come many mornings into the said lady Elizabeth’s chamber, 
before she was ready, and sometyme before she did rise. And if she 
were up, he wold bid hir good morrow, and ax how she did, and strike 
hir upon the back or the buttocks famylearly, and so go forth throgh 
his lodgings, and sometyme go throgh to the maydens, and play with 
them, and so go forth. And if she were in hir bed, he wold put open 
the curtain, and bid her good morrow, and making as though he wold 
come at hir, and she wold go farther in the bed, so that he could not 
come at hir. 

«She saith also, that Mr. Ashley, her husband, hath diverse tymes 
given this examinate warnyng to take hede, for he did fere that the 
lady Elizabeth did bere som affection to my Lord Admiral ; she semyd 
to be well pleased therewith, and sometyme she wold blush when he 
were spoken of.’ ”’ 


Scott’s romance of Kenilworth has given so much interest to 
the unhappy fate of Leicester’s first wife, Lady Amy Robsart, 
that we are induced to insert the particulars collected by our 
author to elucidate the circumstances of her murder. 


“Cumnor House was tenanted by Anthony Foster, the steward of 
Lord Robert Dudley, a man of depraved and dissipated character : 
with him was associated Sir Richard Varney, a minion of the rising 
favourite, and a zealous promoter of his projected marriage with the 
Queen. They first resolved to destroy Lady Dudley by poison, and 
applied for the purpose to Dr. Walter Bayley, Professor of medicine 
in the University of Oxford, requesting him to prescribe some potion 
which the lady might be induced to take. The Doctor, finding that 
the lady had really no need of medicine, and suspecting, from their 
importunity, that some foul play was intended, refused to prescribe any 
potion, which might be medicated on the road. Thus frustrated, Fos- 
ter and Varney devised a new plan; they forcibly sent all her servants 
to Abingdon fair, and then suffocated the poor lady, throwing her body 
down a flight of stairs, so as to suggest that her death was occasioned 
by an accident. The influence of Lord Robert stifled enquiry! Sir 
John Robsart died many years before his unfortunate daughter, and so 
destitute was she of near relations, that the inquisition, taken after her 
death to determine her heirs, was a long and tedious investigation. We 
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shall, subsequently, see that Amy was not the only lady who suffered 
by the unprincipled ambition of Dudley. 

Varney is said to have acknowledged the crime on his death-bed, 
as he lay suffering under painful disease, aggravated by the horrors of 
a guilty conscience ; Foster fell into fits of despondency, which ended 
in madness ; and the reports of the servants threw an odium on Dudley 
from which he never recovered. The following letter from Mr. Lever, 
an eminent preacher, is evidence of the general belief of Dudley’s guilt. 
It is addressed to Sir Francis Knollys and Secretary Cecil, or either of 
them. 

“The Grace of God be unto your honours, with mi humble com- 
mendations and hartie thanks in Christ ; for that it hath pleased God to 
place you in autoritie with wisdome, and willes to advance his glore, the 
Quene’s Majestie’s godli honour, and the peaceable welthe of this relme; 
and that also I am well assured of your faverable mindes towards me, to 
take in writing according to mi meaning, faithfulli, reverentli, and loy- 
ingli: Therefore am I moved, and boldned bi writing to signifie unto 
you, that here in these partes, seemeth unto me to be a grievous and 
dangerous suspicion, and muttering of the death of her, which was the 
wife of the Lord Robert Dudley. And now mi desire and trust is, that 
the rather by your godli, discrete devise and diligence through the 
Quene’s Majestie’s autoritie, ernest searching and triing out of the 
truethe, with dwe punishment if ani be found gilti in this matter mai 
be openli known. For if no search and inquire be made and known, 
the Trofenwe of God, the dishonour of the Quene, and the danger of 
the whole relme is to be feared: And bi dwe inquire, and justice openli 
known, sureli God shall be well pleased and served, the Quene’s Ma- 
jestie wortheli commended, and her loving subjects comfortabli quieted. 
The Lord God guide you by his Grace, in this and all other your godli 
travels, as he knoweth to be most expedient in Christ. Scriblet at 
Coventre, the 17th. of September, bi youre faithfulli in Christ, 

“Tuomas Lever.” 


The memoirs and letters of the French ambassadors are very 
freely used to elucidate the course of policy adopted both by 
Elizabeth and Catharine de Medicis to the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. The following extracts from the correspond- 
ence between Catharine and La Mothe Fenelon, brings to light 
a strange episode in these transactions which has escaped the 
notice of previous enquirers. 


“The Cardinal of Chastillon has proposed that my son should make 
overtures of marriage to the Queen of England ; and the person who 
communicated with me on the subject, held out hopes that the matter 
would be easily effected if we pleased. But, as we thought that these 
overtures might be rather a mere artifice to gain the advantage of time 
over us, in a negotiation which could be greatly protracted, than the 
result of any inclination for marriage, I replied, that I did not believe 
the Queen of England had any wish to take a husband, but if there 
was any lady or marriageable girl so nearly related to her that she 
could make and declare her heiress to the crown, such a match would 
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be far more suitable.’ This strange notion seems, for the moment, to 
have taken complete possession of Catharine’s mind. She had been 
led to believe that Cecil’s influence would be sufficient to secure the 
succession to the English crown for whatever claimant he pleased, and, 
in this belief, she adds, ‘ You must, secretly and skilfully, as you know 
well how to do, speak as if from yourself to Secretary Cecil, who, as I 
am informed, is closely allied to a family, which has always been a rival 
claimant for the crown of England with my daughter, the Queen of 
Scotland, in order that he might determine what lady or daughter of 
that house it would be best to put forward as the heiress of Elizabeth. 
Then, with your customary prudence and wisdom, make him fully com- 
prehend the great benefits that would accrue to himself and his house 
from managing this scheme, and bringing it to perfection. By such 
means, he would honour and secure the whole of the said family, and 
would not only continue his present greatness, but wield with more 
authority than ever the administration and kingdom of England. And, 
besides, he would be employed for a Prince, who would be grateful for 
his good offices, and would, in return, labour to ensure the felicity of him 
and his. ‘There is, I believe, a lady of this family who has been long 
imprisoned, with her husband and her two children. I have heard that 
the husband died in prison ; it is necessary to inquire whether she is 
the next heir.” Catharine then goes on to propose that, in consideration 
of the favour shown to the lady, she should disinherit her present child- 
ren, and procure an aét of parliament, limiting the succession to the 
fruit of her marriage with the Duke of Anjou. On second thoughts, 
this notable scheme did not seem quite so promising to Catharine as at 
first ; and, by a second letter of the same date, she ordered the ambas- 
sador to keep the matter secret until further orders. 

Fenelon was sorely perplexed by this unexpected communication ; 
the readiness with which Catharine abandoned the Queen of Scots, and 
even showed a wish to deprive her of her rightful inheritance, was a 
disagreeable surprise to him, for he had, hitherto, believed that Catha- 
rine was earnest in her support of Mary. The proposals she made were 
founded on a tissue of blunders. Catharine Grey, to whom the Queen- 
mother alluded had died in the Tower ; her children, by the Earl of 
Hertford, were two boys; and Mary Grey, the last surviving sister of 
Lady Jane, had abandoned all pretensions to the succession, having 
married a person of low rank. Elizabeth had no wish to name any 
heir; and, were she inclined to do so, to the prejudice of the Scottis 
line, it was very doubtful whether she would be supported by her par- 
liament.”” 


Passing over the history of Elizabeth’s countless courtships, 
which occupy the greater part of the first volume, we turn to a 
specimen of the adulation which she was accustomed to exact 
in the decline of life, and present our readers with a specimen 
of the amorous diplomacy displayed in the letters of Blount, 
Lord Montjoy, to whom, at a most important and perilous 
crisis, the government of Ireland had been entrusted. 
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“If in this your employment I should only expose my life, and what 
sustains it to assured hazard, I should take no other counsel but your 
will, and think them vile respects in comparison of the precious oppor- 
tunity to serve you. But the first face of this journey threatening 
unto me the certain loss of your favour, pardon me if I look fearfully 
thereon. It is natural unto reasonable instruments before they work, 
to know and to look upon the end, and with discretion to think and 
find out the means unto it; which if they cannot, both nature and wis- 
dom do shun impossibilities. If I will “conclude to myself herein, by 
example, J shall behold all that have gone before me without exception, 


for many ages, to have been thunder-stricken with the indignation of 


the prince, which doth not only wound deadly, but leaves where it 
strikes the black marks of infamy; the which not to fear is not valour 
but impiety. If by reason (since your end is to reduce your kingdom 
to a peaceable obedience, I must consider whether in respect of their 
state and affections, or of the power and countenance that you will give 


to your action, or, lastly, of the interpretation I am likely to receive of 


my proceedings, I may hope for any better than this worst that hath 
happened to my fore-runners. The hearts of your unnatural subjects 
there, which have already declared themselves above their lives, affect 
by shaking your royal and equal government, to enjoy their old and 
licentious liberty ; and by reason of the multitude and quality of their 
offences despair of your mercies ; they were never in greater hope to 
effect the one, becoming proud by success and strong in power, nor 
more desperate of the other by reason of the diffidence they have in the 
disability of your instruments safely to derive your mercy unto them. 
The same desire of this kind of liberty hath infected even those indi- 
gence in whom you build to have most interest. ‘The greatest of whom 
and of greatest appearance to be yours, the earl of Ormond, is suspected 
to have strict intelligence with the enemy, for the present preservation 
of his country and for his future interest, and is known ambitiously to 
desire the place you employ me in. The rest when they despair to be 
defended, will suddenly fall as now they cleave to the enemy. Where- 
fore what assistance, nay, what opposition, I may look from them, | 
humbly submit to your Majesty’s judgment. For your power, the 
reputation and effect whereof is the only mean to govern them that 
have now no other bonds but their own fear and your constraint, when 
I shall succeed our head,* greatest in your favour, and greater ‘by his 
place and offices, the arguments thereof, and of greatest reputation 
amongst your subjects and realms for his service to you, enabled with 
a strong army and large commission ; with only means to govern them 
by laws that have their swords already drawn, or to negociate a peace 
with less power over their lives, or less authority to derive unto them 
your mercy with assurance, what shall I hope for, but that which could 
not be effected by far greater means will not be by far less? And lastly, 
for the interpretation of my proceedings, which may turn both good 
and ill success to my ruin; what shall I look for when I know this 
employment of me is by a private man that never knew what it was to 
divide public and honourable ends from his own, propounded and 


* Essex. 
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laboured to you (without any respect to your public service) the 
more eagerly, by my ruins to rise to his long-expected fortune.* 
Wherein by reason of the experience I have heard your Majesty holds 
him to have in that country, he is like to become my judge and is 
already so proud of this plot that he cannot keep himself from bragging 
of it. But since I dare not presume to trouble you with all my reasons, 
these being but only lights of them, I humbly desire your Majesty, 
before you resolve herein, that as it only belongs to you to be the 
supreme, you will make yourself only my judge herein, and let whom- 
soever you will appoint be my actors, for with you I may not, with you 
I cannot contest and had rather prove a dumb, though never so unfor- 
tunate a creature.” 

This letter gives a strange picture of the court of a Queen now 
verging on her seventieth year. Young men are found seeking the 
favour of the old coquette by flattering her vanity ; and the administra- 
tion of Ireland, at the most critical period of its history, becomes the 
subject of a shuffling intrigue to remove the courtier, who was supposed 
likely to gain an ascendancy ia the closet. Elizabeth’s answer exhibits 
the romping sentimentality of a boarding-school girl, who has just 
entered on the age of flirtation. 

The Queen to Lord Montjoy.—*O what malencoly humour hath 
exhaled up to your brayne, from a full-fraughted hart, that should 
breede such doubt, had upon no cause given by us at all, never having 
pronounced any syllable whereon such a work should be framed. There 
is no louder tromp that may sound out your praise, your hazard, your 
care, your luck, then we have blasted in our court and elsewhere indeed. 
Well, I will attribute it to God’s good providence for you, that (leste 
all these glories might elevate you too much) he hath suffered (though 
not made) such a sample, to keep you under His rod, who best knows 
that wee all have more neede of bittes then spurres. Thus valeant 





' ista amara! ad Tartaros eat melancholia.—Your sovereign, E. R.” 


There is a rollocking jollity in the Latin with which Elizabeth con- 
cludes, not easily to be preserved in English. We might render it— 


So now lay aside all thoughts of evil, 
And send your sorrow and care to the Devil. 


Montjoy’s reply completes the absurdity of the correspondence ; 
it is just the language which a suitor would employ to turn the brain of 
some love-sick girl. 

* Sacred Majesty. —If darkness be the mother of fearful apprehen- 
sions, excuse me that have so long wanted those beams of yours that 
only give light and lightness unto my heart, which cannot but be 
troubled in so tempestuous a sea, having lost the sight of my only star. 








But since, by your divine letters, I feel the influence, though I see not 
the heavenly substance, my mind shall sing in the midst of all dangers ; 
for I cannot be so weary, but your voice will make me go cheerfully 
forwards; nor so sick but I shall be sound, if you bid me be whole. 
Yet shall I never bid farewell to all bitterness, till I kiss your sweet 






* He probably means Sir Walter Raleigh, an unprincipled adventurer whom 
it is the fashion to treat as a hero. 
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hands, who have only power to lift up or depress my mind, which I 
have fixed against all other fortunes, and armed against all other powers. 
And, most dear Sovereign, I cannot acknowledge in myself any such 
swelling thoughts as were fit for Providence to correct, but rather think 
that fortune will take this little from your otherwise accomplished hap. 
piness, that you shall esteem him least that loveth you most, and want 
the fruits of a matchless faith by not esteeming me, as I am, and ever 
will be, your truest servant, “© MonTioy.” 


The second volume commences with a very elaborate account 
of the strange events to which the religious aspect of the times 
gave birth, which are illustrated in the life of Calvin; the au- 
thor regarding him as the real founder of English Puritanism, 
through the influence which his precepts and example had upon 
the exiles in Geneva. As these volumes are not yet published, 
we may probably take the opportunity of their appearance to 
examine the soundness of the author’s views on a subject which 
cannot be discussed without care and attention. We shall also 
defer our notice of the curious history of Dr. Dee, the well- 
known Warden of Manchester, and of the Order of the Jesuits, 
whose history is written in connection with the lives of Loyola, 
Campian, and Persons. But we cannot defer our quotation of 
one of the strange tricks played by Darrel, the great Puritan 
exorcist, whose pretensions to supernatural power were the 
theme of fierce controversy in his own day, though they have 
fallen into all but utter oblivion in ours. 


“The case of William Somers must now engage our attention ; he 
had been servant to a gentleman near Ashby, but was dismissed because 
he was subject te epileptic fits; he was then bound apprentice to a 
tradesman in Nottingham, but disliking his situation, he feigned him- 
self to be possessed, and played several extraordinary pranks which 
imposed on all around him. He subsequently confessed that he had 
learned what tricks would best serve his purpose from a book of ‘The 
Witches of Warbois and Mr. Throgmorton’s children.’ This is a 
report of the most ludicrously absurd of all the witch trials in England ; 
on no beccer evidence than the nonsense of the nursery, a husband, wife, 
and daughter were cruelly executed, and Sir Samuel Cromwell, who 
believed that his wife might have been the victim to these witches, ac- 
tually endowed an annual lectureship in Huntingdon to commemorate 
the event. Somers had the grace not to accuse any particular person ; 
he said that he did not know the old woman by whom he had been be- 
witched, had he named anybody, her fate would have been sealed. 

Darrel’s sister lived in Nottingham; when Somers’s condition began 
to attract public notice, she gave such an account of her brother's 
abilities as an exorcist, that the mayor and aldermen of Nottingham, 
and Mr. Aldridge, vicar of St. Mary’s in that town, joined in a letter 
soliciting him to visit them, and attempt the boy’s deliverance. On the 
5th of November, 1597, Darrel obeyed the summons. 

When brought into Somers’s presence, Darrel described very mi- 
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nutely all the symptoms he had seen in former cases of possession, and 
the boy taking the hint, acted them all over for the edification of the 
spectators. On the next day, Darrel exhibited Somers to a large con- 
gregation. He exhorted the people to beware of sin, for that the boy 
was thus afflicted for the sins of Nottingham, and that the devil himself 
had been forced to turn preacher through sheer disgust at the excessive 
wickedness of that town. While he spoke, Somers acted by signs all 
the sins of Nottingham, and Darrel explained the purport of his move- 
ments to the people. It is a pity that we have no perfect description 
of this delectable pantomime ; the entire sins of Nottingham at every 
age of its existence must have been a very piquant collection, and each 
of Somers’ gestures must have had even more meaning than the shaking 
of Lord Burleigh’s head. 

Mr. Aldridge, the minister of St. Mary’s, preached a sermon on 
the subject in his church, and a Nottingham poet made the exhibition 
the theme of a pious ballad. We have not been able to discover a trace 
of the sermon, which is much to be regretted, but the following extract 
from the ballad may compensate the reader for its loss. 


‘But when that Master Darrel came, 
The Devil was vexed with the same. 
His limbs he rack’d, he rent, he tore, 
Far worser than he did before : 
And played the Antic there in scorns, 
And flouted men in making horns : 
And after that he did bewray 
How men at cards and dice do play. 
He showed the manner of our fardingales 
Our busks and perriwigs, masks and vales ; 
And by the clapping of his hands 
He show’d the starching of our bands.’ 


The farce of dispossession was acted with such applause on the 
7th of November, that Darrel began to think it might be profitably re- 
newed ; he therefore hinted to Somers that it was very possible the 
devil might come back again, and in his address to the congregation 
said, that they would probably soon see a case of re-possession. A 
week afterwards, Darrel was chosen preacher of St. Mary’s in Notting- 
ham, where his fame collected crowded congregations. e entertained 
them with tales of devils and possessions, which frightened the poor 
people out of the small remains of their wits, till the maids were afraid 
to fetch beer out of the cellar without company with them. 

In this same week Darrel purchased the remainder of Somers’ time 
from his master, made a collection for his use, and placed him to board 
in the house of his step-father. In a fortnight more, Darrel, as Somers 
confessed to the commissioners, had prepared the boy to act the farce 
of re-possession, and induced hin to accuse several persons of witchcraft. 
The actor, however, was not perfect in his part, and his failure in de- 
tecting some of the supposed witches, when brought to him in disguise, 
began to throw discredit on the exhibition. Darrel, however, had pro- 
cured another assistant in Mary Cooper, the step-sister of Somers ; she 
began to have fits, screaming, shrieking, and uttering extraordinary 
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sounds, and she finally accused Alice Freeman of having subjected her 
to the power of a familiar spirit. Alice Freeman was ugly, old, and 
poor, causes sufficient to have sent her to the stake, but luckily for 
herself she was sister to an alderman, and though he had no motive to 
save her from starving, he felt that his own honour and that of his 
family would be compromised by her burning. The corporation took 
the part of the alderman, Somers was arrested and confessed his decep- 
tion: on the other hand the preachers sided with Darrel, and Somers 
being liberated retracted his confession. Application was made to the 
Archbishop of York to institute an inquiry ; among the commissioners 
was Sir John Byrom, some of whose relatives had acted a part in the 
Lancashire exhibition; he threatened Somers with vengeance if he 
should be proved a counterfeit, and the boy believing that there was 
no safety except in continued deception, acted the deemoniac with such 
new and surprising variations, that the commissioners yielded to the 
evidence, and unanimously reported that this was a case of real posses- 
sion. 

All now wanting to superadd a lamentable tragedy to this amusing 
farce, was the coming of such a Judge as had presided at the trial of 
the witches of Warbois, but unluckily for the deluders, the Judge at 
the next assizes was Sir Edmund Anderson, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Disgusted by several trials for witchcraft, in which he had 
some difficulty in protecting the innocent, he made private inquiries 
into the circumstances, and on his return to London laid the matter 
before the High Commission court. A new investigation took place; 
Somers confessed the whole series of deceptions in Darrel’s presence, 
while the exorcist declared that the boy was now possessed by a lying 
spirit, tenfold worse than any of those which had been ejected. After 
a long trial, Darrel was condemned by the whole court as an impostor, 
degraded from the ministry, and committed to prison. After his _libe- 
ration he never attempted to resume his former office of an exorcist, 
but he published several works vindicating the reality of his former 
feats, and insisting that the cases just examined were actual cases of 
possession.”” 


Here we close our notice of a work which we are rather proud 
of being able thus to notice before it has been presented to the 
public. ‘The romance of real life is one of the most interesting 
subjects to which attention can be directed, and we may be 

ermitted to say that in Dr. Taylor’s hands it loses nothing of 
its attractiveness. We must leave our readers however to applaud 
or condemn, according to their several judgments. We have 
supplied them with ample extracts as materials for forming an 
opinion; it is their part to give ‘‘a true verdict according to 
the evidence.” 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


There is no town in England where the taste for sterling classic music is more 
on the increase than in that of Manchester. The Messiah, a few weeks back, 
found three large audiences, together near three thousand people, eager to do 
homage to its grandeur; it was performed three times in ten days, each time by a 
different Institution. This, however, is what we would find fault with. This 
separating of interests, this division of labour in musical societies, is in opposition 
to their well being and progress. A combination of such talent as we could bring 
together from the three Choral Societies, for instance, would form a musical meet- 
ing, scarcely to be surpassed in the Metropolis, whilst at present they are frittered 
away, each one exhibiting its deficiency, its want of perfection of character—its 
weakness in some material point. Then comes jealousy, and all those personal 
evils which follow in its train. But there is another and a greater misfortune 
arising out of this, the impossibility of our ever raising a Music Hall upon a 
grand scale, suitable to a Festival purpose, so long as we are wasting our strength 
in these little efforts ; and until such a building is erected nothing truly great will 
be produced in Manchester, adequately carrying out the capabilities we possess, 
both orchestral and vocal. Do not let us be supposed quarrelling with the directors 
of these Institutions ; on the contrary, we would give them all praise for the energies 
they have exhibited, and the difficulties they have overcome ; we can fully appreciate 
the advantage of ‘‘The Amateur Choral Society,” bringing forth young and unfledged 
birds; of “The Hargreaves’ Society,” adding the necessary accompaniment of a band 
to its performances, and we can honour the ‘‘ The Choral,” the parent from whence 
sprung these younger children, the pioneer that hewed down the rough places, the 
reformer that taught the good people of Manchester, that there was something 
worth listening to, besides fashionable songs and fashionable singers. Why, then, 
cannot these valuable Institutions unite for general good, and bring their influence 
and energy to bear upon the liberality of their fellow-townsmen, for the purpose 
above-named. In the mean time, let the-directors of our beautiful Concert Hall 
show their love for the art, by making arrangements for these united performances 
under their roof; it is a question if a few meetings of this nature might not be made 
a valuable acquisition to the building fund, in a pecuniary point of view. All this 
we venture to offer with the deepest interest in the progress of an art, which, we 
believe, is doing more to raise the moral tone of our working classes than any 
other influence at work throughout the country; and strongly would we impress 
upon those who feel as we do,*the necessity of lending their aid by gold, or that 
energy which is worth more than gold even in these poverty-stricken days. 

Liverpool labours under similar disadvantages, as will appear from the following 
description of the principal musical societies in that large and enlightened town, 
handed to us by a gentleman intimately connected with them. The Festival Choral 
Society was formed in July, 1838, by the junction cf two societies, viz., the ‘‘ Choral 
Society,” and the ‘‘ Musical Society,” each of which held a very prominent and 
respectable position amongst the musical public of the town for 20 years or more, 
at least with such portion of it as could appreciate the classical music of Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, &c. The present society consists of about 118 members, vocal 
and instrumental. The Choral portion is entirely professional. The arnateur mem- 
bers are entirely instrumentalists. The society has the honour of numbering among 
its friends, many, indeed most, of the respectable and talented musical amateurs of 
the town, gentlemen who can value and enjoy the sterling works of great authors. 
It is proud also of having enrolled among honorary members some of the leading 
Rr 
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professors of the town, who always, when at liberty, visit the society, and at the 
public performances give their services. The society is in possession of a very ex. 
tensive and valuable library of choral music, which is maintained for the equal 
benefit of all. The meinbers elect a committee of management from amongst 
themselves annually. 

The members generally at the public concerts of the society are, chorus 100 to 
110, and band 30 to 40. This includes professors and amateurs. The society is at 
present in a very flourishing condition. The room in which it meets is called a 
Music Hall, but it is totally unfitted for the purpose, either as regards convenience 
or sound. The want of a fine room is greatly felt in Liverpool for musical meetings. 
If accommodation could be afforded, double the number of members and visitors 
might fairly be expected. 

The second society is the Philharmonic, instituted in 1840. It is managed bya 
committee chosen by the members. The object of the society is to promote the 
study of music amongst the amateurs of Liverpool. The orchestra consists of sixty 
members ; at present, in the band there are twenty, in the chorus forty. Every 
alternate Friday evening a rehearsal takes place. Each alternate rehearsal is open 
to the members generally, who are permitted to introduce a lady. The number 
of members at present is two hundred and forty, and their affairs are in a prosper- 
ous state. 

We are sorry to find that the hope held out by the new management of the Man- 
chester theatre, of a revival of sterling dramatic representation, has been dissipated 
by the introduction of coarse and vulgar afterpicces, along with equally coarse and 
vulgar actors. When will managers learn their true interest, by endeavouring to raise 
the taste of the public rather than debase it? Promises, however, of something better 
are held out, which we trust will be redeemed. We have before said that theatricals 
do not succeed, because they have not advanced with the general progress of social 
improvement; the thirst for rational amusement is as great, or indeed greater, than 
ever, as witness our crowded concert rooms,—but it must be rational, or it will be 
distasteful, and empty benches the result. Look at the crowded houses, and the 
nightly enthusiasm waiting upon Macready’s enterprise; why should men flock to 
the temple of art in London, and desert it in the country? They do not; but mana- 
gers set up a sign-board outside, and boast of entertainment which is not furnished 
within. e wish our readers had witnessed, as we did, the getting up of Macbeth at 
Drury Lane, a few evenings ago, they would certainly have agreed with us, that if 
the spirit of the poet were but carried out on the stage, dramatic taste would not 
be on the wane. We think Macready has done nothing to surpass this if he has 
yet equalled it—we mean in the truth of Shakspere’s imagining. Take the first 
appearance of the witches ;—the stage is enveloped in a thick black mist, which, 
slowly floating off, discovers a low, dark heath, with murky clouds in the dis- 
tance; whilst in front, most picturesquely grouped, are the three weird hags. 
You do not then see half a dozen soldiers tramping across the stage followed by 
Macheth, but you hear music, mellowed by distance, and Macbeth, with his after- 
wards murdered companion, Banquo, standing in the middle of a rough pathway, 
where the sisters have thrown themselves in his way ;—the chorus “ at the 
night raven’s dismal voice,” is given with a grandeur, both in grouping and voice, 
we never yet witnessed ; the uplifted hands of the withered old crones, ‘near a hun- 
dred in number, at the words ‘* We rejoice,” produced a feeling not to be described 
when, as the clouds gather round, Hecate is wafted into the air, the misty vapours 
rise, and the stage is left dark and silent, with nothing but the black outline of 
massive low hills in the distance, a sluggish stream winding among them, visible only 
as it is lighted up by the waning moon beyond. In the banquet scene, the 
ancient effect of Banquo’s appearance is greatly improved upon. Three tables run 
up the stage to the dais at the end of the apartment, where are seated Macbeth 
and his lady. He comes forward to receive the murderer of Banquo, and is 
troubled that Fleance has escaped; his guests crowd round him, inquiringly; as 
they retire to their separate tables, you perceive a soldier, sitting with his back to 
the audience in a chair placed at the end of the centre table. Macbeth, turning 
suddenly round at the instance of his lady, to her request that he will be seated, 
exclaims, “ The table’s full,” when the figure of the seated soldier, slowly turning, 
faces the audience, and you perceive the ghastly head and throat of Banquo. In 
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all this we have the mind of an artist and poct, and to such men alone the drama 
ought to be entrusted. Let it not be forgotten that Goéthe, Schiller, and Korner, 
were all directors of the German stage,—that they considered themselves honoured 
by the office; it was not a mercenary speculation with them, but a high trust 
received at the hands of the people; and well did they use it, in the produc- 
tion of works dedicated to immortality, put forth with all the riches of refined 
taste, and a true perception of the beautiful. We are of opinion that from such 
arrangements have arisen the better parts of the social condition of Germany—that 
they are indeed superior to many grammar schools, with all their daily inculcation 
of Greece and Rome morals. 

We are glad to find that The Atheneum, in an article referring to the financial affairs 
of Covent Garden, has taken up the opinion we ventured to put forth in our last num- 
ber upon the folly of engaging three or four companies at each of our patent theatres; 
ruin is almost universally the consequence, and how should it be otherwise ?—we 
have only to bring it home to our own establishments, and the secret is made plain. 

The Italian Opera House has been making strenuous efforts to replenish its 
already empty treasury by the introduction of vocal novelty.—Frezzolini, Poggi 
and her husband, Guasco and Ronconi, may be considered as taking a high 
place in their art. Frezzolini has great dramatic power, and a voice of fine tone, 
admirably tutored. Guasco is of the pure Donzelli school; avoiding the tricky 
ornament for which Rubini has been so highly lauded; a style which has done much 
harm to pure taste, and has lowered the character of the lyric drama. The operas 
produced, ‘‘ Beatrice de Tenda,”’ and ‘‘ Torquato Tasso,” with the eternal “‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” are indeed poor and ragged as the modern Italian could desire ; how 
strongly was the contrast placed before us on hearing ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” one evening, 
and the evening following, the first named opera, the accompaniments of which 
were unmeaning, shadowy, and objectless, in short, mere supports for the ex- 
travagant flourishes of the singer; whilst in Mozart we found an under current of 
glorious melody fastening upon us, with its beautiful associations recurring here 
and there, touching upon a fine chord that again drew us back to some pleasing 
recollection of scenes gone before. The one was the spirit of his own work direct- 
ing with a master mind, the other a mere slave of the vocalist. The singers we 
have named are worthy of a better school. 

The German opera has not had that success, so far, which had been previously 
experienced in London ; nor do we think it sufficiently deserving. Like all other 
enterprises undertaken by the present management, promises have been more pro- 
lific than performances. Such a tenor perhaps never led an opera in any metropolitan 
theatre, voice, figure, action, all wretched in the extreme. Staudig! is there however, 
redeeming, so far as a single voice can, the whole character of the undertaking. 
Madame Schodel also, who sang here last year, has put forth all her strength, and 
gained greatly upon the affections of her hearers. She had always much energy, 
and has, according to our feeling, added intelligence and sentiment. Certainly we 
have witnessed nothing finer than her first scene in Don Giovanni the other evening, 
particularly in her lamentation over the dead body of her father. An attempt we 
understand is making to bring some part of the company again to Manchester, when 
we hope, with more judicious management, better success may attend them. It is 
possible also that “‘ Acis and Galatea ” may be given here should our management 
fall into the views of the principals at Old Drury ; when not only the leading vocal- 
ists, but also the chorus would be brought down, and in addition Stanfield’s 
masterly paintings, (for we do not like to lower them by the common-place term 
scenery,) are offered through the noble liberality of Macready, who would appear 
anxious not to confine his taste to London, but to spread it through the provinces. 
A true lover of art cannot be a selfish man. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


The Exhibition this year at the Koyal Academy has more than the average 
quantity of talent, whilst we are glad to find hope for the future in the R. A’s not 
engrossing the whole of it. Such names as Cope, Creswick, Frith, Goodall, and 
Stone, bear hard upon the genius and talent of older men; indeed, their produc. 
tions may be pronounced among the more interesting of the exhibition. The 
great picture of this year, if we may judge from the crowds which are constantly 
congregated around it, is by Mc. Clise, the subject, the play-scene in Hamlet. To 
our taste it is not, however, equal to former pictures by the same gentleman, pos. 
sessing all his harshness of manner without the decided genius he so frequently 
evinces. Nothing from his mind can be otherwise than interesting, and, conse- 
quently, there are here a few heads in the finest taste and full of the highest cha- 
racter; but, altogether, it is too much the picture of stage effect, smelling more 
of the stage-lights than is desirable. It is even more a scene than his Mac- 
beth.—Turn we to this beautiful little gem, ‘‘ Crossing the Ford,” by Mulready,— 
how rich, how gaudy even, in colouring, and yet how simple, natural, and life-like 
—though not equal in sentiment to his never-to-be-forgotten ‘* Sonnett,” yet even 
this, common-place as the subject would be in other hands, has a dreamy feeling 
about it which quite fastens one.—But talk of dreams and look here—Turner in 
all his former Venetian beauty—‘‘The Dogano,” and “‘Campo Santo’”’—how we are 
dazzled by the refracted rays of the hot sun from those marble walls, and how the 
calm water slumbers like infancy.—But what is that strange monstrosity on the 
other side the room? look to your catalogue ; Turner again—but not Turner in the 
fine moments of subdued thought. It is the absurdity of genius, the very next 
step beyond the sublime, which reasonable men tell us, means ‘‘ the ridiculous.” 
He calls it a ‘‘ Snow Storm ;” any other title would have been equally applicable, for 
it is simply a bottle of ink flung at the canvass, and a mass of white paint scattered 
about with a trowel in the absence of a palette knife. This is only exceeded by 
another picture from the same artist, professing to represent ‘‘ War, Exile, and the 
Rock Limpet!” The exile is meant for Napoleon, as the cocked hat denotes, 
but what the gentleman is about, or whether he be a gentleman or no, it is beyond 
our comprehension to discover. Really all this is pitiable from a man who can so 
well exalt his art,—he should leave others to degrade it. 

Welcome once more, Edwin Landseer! Thou hast claimed true companionship 
with nature; it is pleasant to walk with thee among these heathy hills, listening to 
the low of the wild cattle, or mark the bound of the antler-crowned prince of the 
forest. And what a flood of stern beauty mingled with gentle feelings is here 
shown in “‘The Sanctuary.” A poor stag, a “‘ wearied swimmer,” has crossed the 
Jake and gained the sanctuary of a little island shore, from whence he is disturbing 
a covey of wild ducks. The dying rays of a rich sun-set light up the picture, as the 
low distant hills are thrown into shadow, harmonizing beautifully with the dejected 
figure of the poor animal, “the painful struggle o’er.” It is little more than a 
sketch, but worth fifty finished pictures around it. Landseer has done nothing 
finer for many years.—Webster has another of his schoolboy pictures, round which 
are gathered groups of merry laughing faces the day through. It is impossible to 
look at the comical agony of the young urchin they are packing off to school and 
cramming with plum-cake, and not join the humour. 

Creswick has evidently been rusticating among ‘‘ Brignal banks and Greta 
woods,” for he has brought home some lovely bits of brook and dell, among which 
we have often wandered. What poetry there is in these little sunny gleams and 
these dark terraces of overhanging green, these knotted oaks, and these massive 
rocks over which the angry flood is rushing. Or look again at these contrasted 
scenes of Egyptian wonder which Roberts has brought with him from the East; 
and will our mere Utilitarian tell us that such men are not adding to the riches of 
their country, are not “‘ producers of wealth?” Oh! believe them not—the wealth 
of a country is the spirit that broods and watches over it ;—the fine imaginings 
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that lead to good; the noble aspirations that breathe out from the man who can put 
such scenes on canvass, or who can look upon and love them. Let us be thankful 
that art is on the increase in England, and that our legislators are beginning to 
perceive its advantages. We find that the Committee on Education is forming 
drawing schools at Exeter Hall upon the same large and liberal scale as those already 
established for music. May we hope that our own “School of Design” in Man- 
chester will take a leaf from the same book, and give an opportunity to the middle 
classes here to improve themselves in a pursuit so beneficial and so pleasing. 

Admiring all they have done so far, and none appreciates their efforts more than 
we do, they must still step out;—with the exception of a night-school, at which, 
if we mistake not, no arrangement is made for females, there is no opportunity 
given to a numerous class, who might object from prudential reasons to attendance at 
such hours, and who yet have not the means of paying the terms of the day-school. 
Why cannot two or three afternoons during the week be set apart for large classes 
on a reduced scale of payment? There are enterprising and warm-hearted men on 
the committee, who, we are sure, merely want the suggestion to have it carried out. 
If they do not, others, from the London Normal School, will, no doubt, take it up 
ere long. Let them look to it. 











<= 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


STATISTICS OF THE VAUXHALL WaARp, LIVERPOOL, SHOWING THE ACTUAL CON- 
DITION UF MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND FAMILIES OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


This excellent and well-timed Pamphlet, is the result of an enquiry recently 
instituted, at the request of the Liverpool Anti-Monopoly Association, compiled 
by Mr. John Finch, jun., Merchant. 

Great diversity of opinion exists, as to the amount of distress now endured by 
our unhappy artisans; many really believe, and a still greater number pretend to 
believe, that the accounts of that distress have been enormously exaggerated, by 
the advocates of the rights of industry, and it is only by persevering enquiries such 
as this, that the supporters of monopoly are at last reluctantly compelled to con- 
fess, that ‘‘ the accounts of distress are frightfully correct.” 

We can readily believe that there has been exaggeration: it is much to be re- 
gretted, but it is difficult, it is almost impossible for those whose feelings are strongly 
excited to avoid hyperbole, in their efforts to give expression to that which so strongly 
moves them, still we are fully convinced that the accusers of exaggeration have been 
far more extravagant than those of whose exaggerations they complain. 

To the present enquiry this charge can apply to a very limited extent ; it does not 
present cases of distress, ‘‘ cooked up” to serve a temporary purpose, (a process 
which is so easy) but gives a complete view of the condition of so large a portion 
of the labouring classes, that it may fairly be assumed to represent the average 
condition of a very large proportion of the whole. There is here no selection of 
witnesses, all are examined as they present themselves. 

This is the only method by which the truth can be really established. Individual 
cases may illustrate, but cannot prove the existence of great general distress; that 
can be done only by making a complete examination of the condition of a part of 
the population ; by learning what is the proportionate amount of distress in the part, 
we may calculate with considerable accuracy what is the absolute amount in the 
whole. 

Very great care has been taken to obtain ¢rue returns, six enquirers were em- 
ployed, working men were chosen, as less likely to be deceived by simulated distress, 
the ward was divided into six districts, daily returns were required, with names 
and particulars, and several cross-enquiries instituted as a check off upon inaccu- 
racies. The appendix gives us letters from the reporters, stating their genera 
impressions, from which we can judge of their intelligence, power of observation, 
and the degree of credence which may justly be placed upon their reports. 

Vauxhall Ward was chosen as containing a large population, employed in various 
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trades, and at different rates of wages; it is probable that the average condition of 
its inhabitants is superior to the general average of the whole borough. 

The population consists of 5,973 families, 23,892 individuals ; about one-twelfth 
of the borough, as shown by the census of 1841. 

There are 140 inns and beer houses. 


881 families belonging to the middle classes. 


2628 - of labourers. 
783 - of widows and other females. 
1621 - of mechanics and artisans. 
60 - of work-people not described. 
5973 


Out of 4814 of these families, 
1737 are without employment. 
1587 are partially employed. 
1490 are fully employed. 
The next table shows us that, of 4387 families, 
1342 are without visible earnings. 


310 earn less than 5s. per week. 
845 earn from 5s. to 10s. - 

610 - 10s. to 15s. - 

727 - 15s. to 20s. - 
512 - 20s. to 30s. - 

41 - 30s. to 40s. 


This is 4d. each per day on the average of all, but 3432 of these families, com- 
prising 13,728 individuals, receive as wages only £993. 13s. per week, or 5s. 9d. 
per family, or 24d. each per day. 

Table 8, isparticularly valuable, it shows the receipts and expenditure of the labour- 
ing classes in 1842, as compared with 1835; exemplified by 50 families taken pro- 
miscuously from various parts of the ward. This enquiry was of necessity confined 
to those who could accurately remember their mode of living and expenses in 1835. 


1842. 1835. 

Number of individuals in 50 families . 221 207 
s. d. s. 4. 
Gross weekly earnings. , ° 499 3 877 6 
Expenditure in meat . ‘ ‘ : 67 9 128 1 
- bread : ‘ ; 167 9 155 1 

- oatmeal ‘ ‘ . 29 4 7 8 
- potatoes . ‘ ‘ 76 9 50 4 
Left for clothing, rent, &c. &c. . . 186 0 526 11 








The difference in the quantity of food was far greater than the difference of value 
shows, as bread was 40 per cent., and meat, oatmeal, and potatoes 25 per cent. 
cheaper in 1835 than now. After making this allowance it will be remarked that 
the quantily of meat purchased is very much reduced, while the amount of the 
coarser articles of diet—potatoes and oatmeal—is much increased. 

When we see that the balance left for clothing, rent, &c. is reduced from 
526s. 11d. to L86s. per week, we understand why tailors and shoemakers have less 
employment, why children are removed from school, why the sale of popular lite- 
rature falls off, and why institutions for the instruction or relaxation of the 
working classes become insolvent or are closed. 

It will be observed that in some cases in this table the expenditure exceeds the 
income, in these the deficiency is made up by credit, pawning, and charity. 

Of 2126 indigent families; 1052 are supported by pawning, charity, prostitution, 
and probably stealing; i017 by savings, credit, relations, and casual employment; 
and 57 by parish relief. 

The Liverpool Dispensary admitted in 1832, 42,618 cases. 

- - 1835, 36,707 - 
. - 1838, 42,239 - 
. 2 1841, 54,093 - 
And in January, 1842, at the rate of 61,906 cases for the vear. 1435 was a 
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cheaper and therefore a more prosperous year than any of the others, and in it there 
were fewer applications for relief than even in 1832, though the population was 
rapidly increasing. 

The number of prisoners convicted at the Borough Goal, is very much increased, 
so much so indeed that we suspect part of the increase should be referred to some 
cause unknown to us, not all to the moral deterioration of long-continued distress, 
powerful as we know that cause to be. 

Some of the conclusions which may be fairly drawn from the above statements are— 

That the labouring classes are ina state of great distress, principally arising 
from want of employment, seriously aggravated by increased cost of maintenance. 

That their condition has been getting worse for the last four years; that disease 
and crime are frightfully on the increase. 

That high wages and full employment are coincident with low prices of provisions, 
and low wages and want of employment with high prices of provisions. 

That restrictions upon trade misdirect, prevent, or destroy commercial enter- 
prise, limit the creation of wealth, and prevent the circulation of capital. 

That monopolies are unjust in theory, injurious in practice, and ought to be 
destroyed. 


Report OF THE ELEVENTH MEETING OF THE BritTisH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, held at Plymouth, July, 1841.—John Murray. 
Among the numerous valuable papers contained in this just published volume, 

those probably most interesting to our readers will be the reports on the determi- 
nation of the mean value of railway constants, by Dr. Lardner and Mr. Edward 
Woods. These reports contain confirmatory evidence of a resistance to railway 
carriages, rapidly increasing with the velocity of motion, and attributed by these 
enquirers to the resistance of the air, but we suspect due rather to the shocks and 
blows of the wheels of the carriages against the ends of the rails and other inequa- 
lities ; as both the violence and the number of these shocks will increase nearly in 
proportion to the speed, the resistance caused by them will increase nearly accord- 
ing to the square of the speed, which appears to be the rate of increase of the 
resistance in question. 

It would appear from the experiments that enlarging the front of the carriage 
does not cause the great increase of resistance which we should expect; if it were due 
principally to the air, both these causes of resistance, doubtless, combine to the result. 

It would further appear that the great expense incurred in forming railways, 
with extremely small inclinations, and curves of very large radii, is to a considera- 
ble extent unnecessary : that comparatively sharp curves do not cause a considera- 
ble increase of friction, and that, though ascending a gradient necessitates diminished 
speed and increased power, nevertheless, (within certain limits) there is no con- 
siderable loss resulting, as there is increased speed and diminished power required 
in the descent, or on the return of the train. Both these subjects deserve careful 
investigation by railway engineers. 

We solicit the attention of our readers to the report on a constant indicator for 
steam engines. Professor Moseley’s (which is the one reported on,) is a very in- 
genious instrument, compounded of Watts’ indicator with Morin’s compteur, coni- 
bined, and applied to the purpose with singular skill. [t appears to possess the 
indispensable quality of exactness : the correspondence between the theoretical and 
experimental results is remarkably close. 

Mr. Russell continues his valuable researches on the forms of vessels, and on 
the velocity of waves. 

A well arranged set of queries respecting the human race, drawn up by the council 
are here published for the guidance of travellers, to direct their attention to the 
points of enquiry, which most require elucidation. 

Mr. Richard Owen has drawn up a very long report on British Fossil Reptiles, 
which we have not yet had time to examine, it appears, from the hasty glance we 
have given it, to be very complete. 


Tat CycLopepia oF PopuLtar Mepicine. By Keir Imray, M.D. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 
This book is one of a class of which we are no great admirers, though a very favour- 
able specimen of that class. There is much truth in the old saying, that “‘he who is 
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his own doctor, has a fool for a patient ;” there are however, so many who will place 
themselves in this predicament, that we can scarcely help welcoming a work, 
which is less likely to lead them wrong, than any other we are acquainted with. 

There are few men, and no women (above a certain age) who do not feel a most 
confident dependance upon their own judgment, in matters medical; reading and 
writing must be taught, but skill in doctoring comes by nature ; we fear this work 
is hardly calculated to lead these heaven-taught geniuses to doubt their infallibility; 
we acknowledge how difficult that would be, but should have liked the work better 
if Dr. Imray had attempted it, and said more of the difficulties of due discrimination 
and of the dangers of mistake, and had been rather less free in recommending 
amateurs to use some most powerful, and therefore most hazardous weapons, with 
the imperfect information which the best popular treatise can impart. 

The most prudent persons are however occasionally placed in situations in which 
they can hardly avoid running the risk of non-professional advice, captains of 
ships, emigrants, and residents in the country are examples; to such persons we 
can recommend this cyclopedia. The descriptions of disease are simple, and as precise 
as they well can be without technicality; and the prescriptions are in English; but 
we are sorry to observe, that medicines, which should never be given without serious 
consideration, are here freely recommended, prescriptions containing mercurial 
preparations are constantly occurring. 

The directions on diet are concise and judicious; if amateurs would happily 
content themselves with practising in this department only, they would find it the 
most safe and satisfactory, and our objections to popular (lege superficial) medicine 
would be entirely overcome. 


An ACCOUNT OF PATENT AND OTHER METHODS OF PREVENTING OR CONSUMING 
Smoke, &c. &. By Wittiam West, Professional Chemist, Leeds, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Much interest has been excited on the subject of the smoke nuisance by recent 
publications, and enquiries instituted by the authorities of different towns. Leeds 
in particular has afforded a prominent example of public spiritedness; a meeting was 
convened in the Music Hall, on the 12th January last, of those who were, as the 
chairman designated them, ‘“‘smoke-makers, smoke-complainers, and, he trusted, 
smoke-destroyers.”” The result of this meeting was the formation of the Leeds 
Smoke Committee, by whose direction this pamphlet has been drawn up by Mr. West. 

It is highly creditable to that gentleman’s industry, patience and perseverance. 
He cautiously abstains from giving any opinion as to which of the numerous plans 
described (about 40) accomplishes its purpose most effectually and economically, 
We shall imitate this caution, and strongly recommend our manufacturing friends to 
consider this subject, believing they will find that it is possible to conduct their busi- 
ness with greater profit to themselves, and with less injury, annoyance, and loss to 
their neighbours. 

One of the plans patented (Ford’s) is applicable for domestic fire places; and if it 
were universally introduced, the air in our large towns would be as clear as that 
of a continental city, where charcoal is the common fuel, and we should have no 
overhanging canopy, but that of nature’s forming. When this is accomplished, 
and our streets kept clean by Whitworth’s automaton scavenger, we need scarcely 
envy our country neighbours. 


The last month has been barren in works of interest. One volume, however, 
has been published, to which we shall refer more at length hereafter, and which 
we earnestly recommend to the attention of our readers. It is entitled ‘‘ The Use 
and Study of History,” by W. Torrens McCullagh, L.L.B., London, Longman; 
and combines sound information with an originality of thought and style rarely to 
be met with in these days of copyism. 

Our table is covered with political pamphlets of all shapes and sizes, which the 
income tax and tariff have evoked. Their quality is as varied as their form, and 
their multitude prevents the possibility of individual notice. We purpose referring 
in our next to Captain Gray’s agreeable volume of “ Lays and Lyrics.” 
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